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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Ruopes be last page of this number contains a passage 
AS A from an important speech delivered by Mr. Cecil 
HISTORIAN. — Rhodes in Capetown during the recent Fashoda 
crisis. Englishmen are already familiar with the gist of this 
utterance, but the text brings home to us in a conclusive manner 
the real character of the Marchand expedition and the studied 
anxiety of successive French Governments to adopt an unfriendly 
attitude towards this country. We are not discussing a matter of 
ancient history, for Major Marchand is allowed to prolong his 
wanderings into the Eastern portion of the Nile Valley, and, 
judging from past experience, we may be sure he carries in- 
structions to embéter les Anglais. Moreover the steady re- 
fusal of the French Government to recognize the Anglo- 
Egyptian claim to the Nile Valley may at any time develop 
relations between the two nations at least as critical as 
those which brought them face to face with war two months 
ago. Finally there exists a powerful party in France desirous of 
picking a quarrel with England in order to divert attention from a 
hideous domestic scandal which is about to be judicially exposed. 
Mr. Rhodes relates that when he was staying with Lord Rosebery, 
who was at that time British Premier, in the autumn of 1894, he 
warned his host of a possible menace to British African interests 
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in the shape of an impending attempt by France to push an ex- 
pedition across Africa from West to East, and thus sever Uganda 
from Egypt. Lord Rosebery at once replied that this could only 
be effected by France at the cost of war with England, for he was 
prepared to fight for the Nile Valley. Two days later Mr. Rhodes 
chanced to converse with Baron de Courcel, the French Am- 
bassador in London, to whom he repeated the Liberal Premier’s 
contingent declaration. By way of enforcing it, Mr. Rhodes 
added that the Conservatives would be still stiffer than the 
Liberals. Subsequently he informed Lord Rosebery of his 
interview with Baron de Courcel, and the British Premier ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the French Government should 
have learnt the views and intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Rhodes thus establishes that on the earliest 
rumours that the French were preparing a “ pin-pricking ” expedi- 
tion to cross Africa and penetrate into the Nile Valley, they were 
made aware of how such an enterprise would be regarded by Great 
Britain. This private exchange of views occurred six months 
before Sir Edward Grey’s historic declaration in the House of 
Commons. The existence of the French expedition was at that 
time unknown to the outside world, and the French Government 
could, without incurring any humiliation, have directed the enter- 
prise of her explorers elsewhere. However, such a policy did not 
suit the feelings of the French Foreign Office, which has cherished 
the idée fixe that the British Empire is a pin-cushion of in- 
exhaustible receptivity. Baron de Courcel may also have thought 
that even if Lord Rosebery happened to be in power when the 
crisis came he might be unable to carry with him a Cabinet which 
was known to be divided on every public question. There was the 
further possibility that Lord Rosebery, with his supposed “ German 
leanings,” might be succeeded as Premier by a statesman of 
“French sympathies,” who would decline to adopt the policy of 
fighting for the Nile. Be this as it may, the French Government 
hurried on the preparations of its expedition during the winter 


1894-95 regardless of the plain warning the French Ambassador 
had received. 


Six months after this private conversation there 

A Snag ensued the episode which has had such a lively 
influence both upon international affairs and our 

domestic politics—particularly during the last month. At the end 
of March, 1895, Sir Edward Grey, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, spoke in the House of Commons during one of those 
omnibus debates which survey mankind from China to Peru. 
Lord Kimberley was at that time Foreign Minister. Sir Edward 
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Grey took occasion to say that the advance of a French expedition 
right across Africa into the Upper Nile Valley could only be 
regarded by the British Government as an “ unfriendly act.” This 
wise and vigorous declaration was received with general approval 
and enthusiasm both in Parliament and in the country. It was 
necessarily assumed that to Sir Edward Grey had been delegated 
the duty of declaring the settled policy of the Cabinet. Unionists 
applauded the statement on its merits, while Gladstonians were 
no whit less enthusiastic at a display of decision by a moribund 
Radical Cabinet. Almost the only dissentients were the numerous 
Little Englanders in the Cabinet, led by Sir William Harcourt, 
who heard Sir Edward Grey’s speech with dismay. But they 
were not in a position to repudiate the only popular success 
achieved by the Government that year, particularly as they would 
have had to face the retirement of Lord Rosebery—who had 
heartily adopted the Under Secretary’s speech—and one or two 
others. This would have precipitated the dreaded dissolution and 
impending débicle. These eminent Little Englanders were none 
the less able to do something to weaken the effect of Sir Edward 
Grey’s warning. ‘The evidence of this is furnished by Lord 
Kimberley himself in the first of the ‘Fashoda Blue-Books. Baron 
de Courcel called at the Foreign Office a few days later to enter a 
protest against the Grey speech, which, he said, amounted to a 
prise en possession of the whole basin of the Upper Nile, and 
could not fail to prejudice the relations between the two countries. 
Lord Kimberley should have replied:—*The Under-Secre- 
tary has declared the policy of Her Majesty's Government to 
the House of Commons.” Instead of which he commenced a 
flabby and confusing explanation tending to discount the 
speech. He fenced with the phrase prise en possession, maintain- 
ing that the reiteration of a claim to a Sphere of Influence over 
the Nile basin hardly amounted to a prise en possession. The 
main point was the incipient French expedition then about to 
start, and upon this Lord Kimberley preserved an indiscreet 
silence. Fortunately the public expressions of opinion in England 
were so clear and uncompromising that they supplemented the 
feebleness of the Foreign Office, and convinced the French Govern- 
ment of the wisdom of postponing the “ mission,” the preparation 
of which was accordingly suspended. But in the beginning of 
1896, when this country was surrounded by a sea of troubles— 
east, west, north, and south—the equipment of Captain Marchand’s 
force was completed, and he was started by the French Govern- 
ment upon that arduous journey which would have ended in anni- 
hilation or starvation at Fashoda but for the opportune appearance 
of Lord Kitchener after the “stricken field” of Omdurman. 
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We can now fully realize with what sincerity, zeal, 

Lorp _ and legitimate pride, Lord Rosebery came forward 

( Bann nl on the opening of the Fashoda crisis in the autumn 
of last year to participate in the declared policy of 

Lord Salisbury’s Government. Killing two birds with one stone is 
always a fascinating occupation, and the ex-Premier would have 
been hardly human had he not revelled in his opportunity. As 
an expert in foreign affairs,a Big Englander, an ardent Egyptian, 
and the annexer of Uganda in the teeth of his colleagues—as a 
statesman, in fact,—he realized at once the supreme folly of con- 
tinuing to yield before a nation which becomes more unfriendly 
with every concession, the impossibility of allowing British South 
and Central Africa from being severed from the North, and the 
need of preventing a hostile power from planting itself on the 
headwaters of the Nile. These were the convictions of the 
statesman, but there must also have entered the pleasure of the 
man into whose hands Providence delivers the enemies of his own 
household. The perfidious colleagues who had planned and 
plotted against Lord Rosebery and had poisoned his Premier- 
ship were now at his mercy. None of them have had the 
nerve to come out into the open and challenge the memorable 
speech he delivered at Epsom on the 12th of October. He spoke 
“as being largely responsible for the Government on which the 
policy in connection with Fashoda is founded, as being personally 
and Ministerially responsible for the declaration made on behalf of 
the Government by Sir Edward Grey, in March, 1895, and as 
feeling no Cisposition to recede from a word or syllable of that 
declaration.” He dwelt on “the extreme and supreme gravity ” 
of the crisis which he discovered in the fact “that in face of a 
deliberate warning that a particular act would be considered 
by the British Government to be an unfriendly act, that act, 
in spite of great geographical difficulties, of great hardships, 
of almost insurmountable obstacles, has been deliberately com- 
mitted. . . . Behind the policy of the British Government 
in this matter there is the entire and united strength of the nation 
itself. It is the policy of the last Government deliberately adopted 
and sustained by the present Government. That is only a matter 
of form, but it is the policy of the nation itself.” Lord Rosebery’s 
solution of the crisis was that the French flag should be removed 
from Fashoda, otherwise, as he had conveyed to the French Am- 
bassador four years before, there would be war between the two 
countries. People of all classes and newspapers of every hue en- 
thusiastically endorsed the views of Lord Rosebery. During the 
past month, December, Fashoda has been formally evacuated by 
the French, and Lord Rosebery thus enjoys the satisfaction of as- 
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sisting at the triumph of the policy he discussed with Mr. Rhodes 
in 1894. Is there a more dramatic piece of political history ? 


The foregoing recital does not in the least dettact 

A RUSSIAN from the credit of the Unionist Government. 
Lord Rosebery is an admirable adviser and 

stimulator; he is wise in council, and penetrates his subject, but 
whether he is as firm as he is far-sighted, and whether his executive 
ability is equal to his powers of persuasion and exhortation re- 
main moot questions. His handling of the Siamese affair was 
irresolute, while his Government made a great mess of the Congo 
question. It does not at all follow that had he been in office 
during the Fashoda crisis he would have done as well as he did in 
Opposition. He certainly would not have done better than the 
present Cabinet after they had finally resolved that there was no 
scope for “graceful concessions ” in the shape of “ enclaves,” &c., 
on the Nile. But it is undeniable that Major Marchand’s exploit 
as an explorer has enabled Lord Rosebery to regain his influence 
with his countrymen, and has dealt a smashing blow at his rivals, 
as we shall see farther on in these pages. Curiously enough, the 
brilliant success of this French pioneer has had one other equally 
unforeseen and still more remarkable result. It has thrust a ram- 
rod into the Franco-Russian Alliance, which is, in consequence, far 
less dangerous to Europe to-day than at any time since its incep- 
tion. Prior to the Fashoda crisis France had abandoned the 
idea that Russia would see her through any conflict with 
Germany. Indeed, it was fairly well understood by the Govern- 
ments of these three Powers that Russia was not a_par- 
tisan of La Revanche and that she would not support her 
ally against Germany unless the latter was the aggressor. 
On the other hand, it was generally believed in France, and the 
conviction was shared by the French Foreign Office, that if ever it 
came to a conflict with Great Britain, Russia might be implicitly 
relied upon to espouse the quarrel. Beit said that Russia has con- 
sistently encouraged this idea. So while French diplomacy has 
been growing more civil to Germany since the formation of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, it has become progressively “nasty” to 
Great Britain. During the same period Russia has not been exactly 
“nice” to us, while she has maintained a steady friendliness to 
Germany. France has, therefore, not unnaturally looked forward 
to the day when she would call in her big brother to aid in bundling 
John Bull out of Egypt and environs, and thus acquire some set-off 
for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The French Colonial Party have 
lived on this prospect for the last four years, and M. Frangois 
Deloncle was obliging enough to unfold it to Englishmen in a past 
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number of ‘THE NarionaL Review. The Marchand Mission was 
to furnish Russia with the opportunity for which she was presumably 
panting. We read therefore without surprise in the Blue Book a 
report of a conversation between the British Ambassador in Paris 
(Sir E. Monson) and the French Minister for Foreign Afiairs 
(M. Deleassé) which occurred just after a French Cabinet Council 
had been held to discuss the whole Fashoda question and to decide 
upon the answer to the British demand :—Sir E. Monson put the 
question point blank whether M. Marchand’s recall was refused.” 
M. Delecassé’s reply was :—“ You must not ask for the impossible.” 
That fatal word “ impossible,” which the British Ambassador must 
have regarded as equivalent to a declaration of war, was spoken | 
be it remembered, after M. Delcassé’s famous admission that Major 
Marchand was only an “emissary of civilization.” This earlier 
disposition of the French Foreign Minister to belittle the mission 
he had launched when Colonial Secretary was doubtless a tribute 
to the remarkable demonstrations of British sentiment that had 
already occurred. By admitting that Major Marchand was a mere 
“emissary of civilization,” M. Delcassé made his withdrawal easy 
without wounding the French amour propre. Why, then, did he 
subsequently relapse in to the use of that disastrous word “ impos- 
sible?” Because he had been in communication with Count 
Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister—a rabid Anglophobe,— 
who, without saying so in so many words, distinctly encouraged 


M. Delcassé to think that the support of Russia could be relied 
upon. 


It is a matter of profound satisfaction to know 
that all the possibilities of the situation were fully 
realized by the British Government, and that 
Ministers felt that, in standing up to France, they might also be 
standing up to Russia, while France was confident that she was 
not alone in standing up to Great Britain. The Czar, for whose 
high and honourable character all Englishmen entertain profound 
respect, has exclaimed—in substance—with natural indignation, 
“Should I have instructed my Foreign Minister (Count Muravieff) 
to encourage France to fight England over Fashoda at the very 
time I was inviting the world to a Peace Congress? How can 
people believe such things!” It is not suggested for a moment 
that Count Muravieff was acting on Imperial instructions. He 
frequently plays off his own bat, as Great Britain discovered 
during the Chinese crisis. His well-known aggressiveness gets the 
better of his instructions. He probably believed that if France 
blutied sufficiently over Fashoda, Great Britain would be sure to 
surrender, as she had done earlier in the year over Port Arthur, 
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which is an infinitely more important place. He had a rude 
awakening when he subsequently realized that Great Britain for 
once meant business, and that the tall talk of her public men was 
serious. The two nations had now got to the verge of war, and 
the amazed Muravieff must have had a very bad quarter of an 
hour with the French friends whom he had misled. The painful 
news had to be broken that Russia was totally unprepared for war 
with anyone, and that one of the last things she thought of doing 
was to invade India, in order that Major Marchand might be taken 
prisoner by the English instead of being recalled by the French. 
We should imagine that the duty of communicating the pacific 
inclinations of the Czar to the French Government was entrusted 
to M. de Witte, the Russian Finance Minister and leader of the 
Russian Peace Party against the Muravieff or War Party. M. de 
Witte visited France during the height of the crisis, and doubt- 
less undid the mischief caused by his colleague. The French 
Government were furious, and the French Press has since been 
working up a one-sided flirtation with Berlin. 


Perhaps the first-fruits of recent events are that 

GREAT Brirain’s Great Britain enters upon the New-Year in good 
NEw-YEAR. if , si 

heart and health, politically speaking. She has 
recovered her self-respect, and is on much easier terms with the 
majority of the Powers than for years past. After all, international 
friendship, like private friendship, is founded on mutual esteem ; 
and so long as we advertised by our action that if sufficiently 
squeezed we should invariably surrender, except to Nicaragua, 
Portugal, or possibly the Transvaal, we could not reasonably ex- 
pect that British rights would be observed or British co-operation 
valued. During this detrimental period it had become positively 
painful to review our relations with the “squeezers” and “ pin- 
prickers,” who added insult to injury by declaring that our boasted 
love of peace was a compound of cowardice and greed. That view 
has vanished from every capital in Europe ever since Lord Salisbury 
told Baron de Courcel that Great Britain must insist on the uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the French flag from Fashoda. Our enemies 
having ceased denouncing us curs now declare that we are tyrants. 
Our relations with France remain necessarily in a strained condi- 
tion, and it may be hoped that English public men will abstain 
from amiable and illusory platitudes, which could only have the 
effect of misleading the English people. The fact is, the French 
might flare up against us at any moment, as they did against Ger- 
many in 1870,and itis only prudent torecognize this. Indeed, France 
may be said to have pursued very much the same policy towards 
Great Britain in the late nineties as she pursued towards Germany 
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in the late sixties. She was then preparing for war. During the 
last five years she has conducted a veiled war against us, in 
the course of which she has perpetrated numerous acts out- 
side Europe which would have constrained any less good- 
natured nation to send an ultimatum. She has conducted one 
harassing campaign against the British Colony of Newfoundland ; 
another in West Africa, where she has wantonly shot down our people 
at Waima; a third in Madagascar, where she has most insultingly 
trampled on our trade. But the air is now cleared and we know 
precisely where we stand as regards one another, and from our 
point of view the position is infinitely better. It had been a matter 
of speculation as to how many nations would join France in an 
anti-British combination. ‘To-day it is doubtful whether she would 
have any backing. Optimists would state the case even more 
strongly, but it is better to be on the safe side. The real position 
seems to be this: If France were fvolish enough to pick a quarrel 
with us Russia would not espouse it. If, on the other hand, 
we were foolish enough to pick a quarrel with France, Russia 
would probably feel compelled to assist her ally. In fact, we occupy 
very much the same position towards the Dual Alliance as Ger- 
many. France would like to quarrel with either of us if she could 
drag in Russia, but Russia has no desire to be dragged in. 


The improvement in our relations with other 
Powers is significant. The Anglo-German agree- 
ment affords agreeable evidence of the friendliness 
between the Governments of the two countries. They naturally 
attach considerable importance to an arrangement which will 
necessitate Anglo-German co-operation in spheres in which they 
have previously enjoyed thwarting one another. It is not a diplo- 
matic triumph of one over the other, but a sensible settlement for 
the benefit of both. Let us hope that as time passes the principle 
of Anglo-German co-operation may be extended. Neither of the 
two great Protestant nations of Europe have anything to gain from 
mutual antagonism. ‘There has also been a perceptible improve- 
ment in our relations with Russia owing to the growth of the 
Peace Party in that country. Inthe course of last year M. de Witte, 
the Russian Finance Minister, presented what was practically a 
financial ultimatum to his Royal master calling for a halt in ex- 
penditure upon armaments. Russia is in the present stage of her 
development a very poor country which, not satisfied with main- 
taining a vast army, has embarked on heavy naval expenditure, 
though she has no serious commerce or colonies to protect. Her 
navy is a pure luxury which, according to M. de Witte, she can 
only afford at the cost of infinitely greater Russian interests, such 
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as the opening up of her newly-acquired territories in the Far 
East, and the development of the practically untapped resources of 
near Russia. She must sacrifice one of her three great ambitions, 
which are military, naval, and industrial. M. de Witte went care- 
fully through every item in the Russian Budget with the Czar, and 
had no difficulty in showing that the Russian Empire was running 
into bankruptcy. Muravieff’s supplementary naval programme 
had been the last straw. The Czar was seriously alarmed. Neither 
as a monarch nor as a man does he desire to govern a cantonment 
set in a starving peasantry. He is frequently constrained to go 
beyond his natural inclinations in order to pacify the mili- 
tary party, but M. de Witte provided the opportunity of standing 
up to Muravieffand Co. After thinking and talking the matter over 
with various people, the Czar decided to issue his famous Rescript 
on Disarmament, laying special stress on the economic evils in- 
flicted on Europe by modern armaments, and inviting the nations 
to a conference with a view to the imposition of a limitation on 
armaments by international agreement. 


' This proposal has tapped a flood of wild nonsense 

— Se which threatens to submerge it. On the one 
hand, we have Mr. Stead depicting wings on every 

Russian, because the Russian Emperor makes a strictly business 
proposal in the imperative interests of Russia, which when made 
to Russia five years ago by the British Premier (Lord Rosebery) 
was summarily rejected by the Russian Government as not com- 
patible with Russian interests.* On the other hand, we have to 
suffer as gladly as we can those excessively astute persons who 
discover in the Czar’s policy one of those Machiavelian manceuvres 
which has for its sole objective the downfall of the British Empire. 
Do let us get out of the childish and humiliating habit (of which 
we can see the absurdity when our French neighbours dream of 
sinister British designs), of seeing a Russian plot in every action 
of the Russian Government. Russia appears to have been quite 
candid in her Disarmament proposals. There is no occasion to 
break into Psalm-singing or to show our cleverness. The Czar has 
admittedly a personal attachment to peace, which, however, has 
not hitherto restrained an aggressive diplomacy, and would not 
have been manifested in a Rescript but for the economic plight to 
which Russia has been reduced. If Russia were rich and prosperous 
she would lay down three ships where she now finds difficulty in 
laying down one. There would certainly be no Rescript. But the 
economic evils emphasized by the Czar afflict in more or less 


* Russia at that time was under the thumb of the military, who had other fish 
to fry in the shape of the alliance with France. 
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degree every other European community—and they will ultimately 
affect the United States. We can stand the strain better than our 
neighbours, but even British Chancellors of the Exchequer con- 
template the future with forebodings. Under the circumstances 
the Czar is entitled to expect that every community shall give a 
full and fair consideration to his proposal. The screamers are its 
worst enemies, because they naturally excite the suspicions of 
sober folk. But the suggestion that Great Britain should refuse to 
attend the Conference, on the ground that the blame of its failure 
will be thrown upon her, is simply fatuous. We hope, on the 
contrary, that Great Britain will be represented by her leading 
men; and if it be true that the Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, 
and Lord Rosebery, assisted by some naval and military experts, 
are to constitute the British Commission, it will not be possible 
for our enemies to suggest that we are endeavouring to beggar our 
neighbours. It is also conceivable that other nations might take a 
reasonable view of the very peculiar character of the British sea- 
power, which plays to the British Empire very much the same 
part as railways do to Russia, in which case some present and 
much prospective relief might be afforded to the tax-payers of all 
countries. 


The general belief is that nothing will come of a 
conference which has been set the impossible task 
of reconciling irreconcilable interests. In any case 
the influence of the Rescript has been excellent. It has brought 
M. de Witte to the front, and has necessarily weakened the 
Russian Chauvinists. That is a fact of cardinal importance for 
this country, and for our Indian Empire. M. de Witte believes it 
to be worth while to endeavour to establish a working agreement 
with Great Britain, and attaches less value to the French alliance 
than some of his colleagues. The battle between them is for the ear 
of the Czar, who sometimes inclines one way and sometimes the 
other. The issue of the Rescript without consultation with the 
French Government was a heavy blow to the French Party in 
Russia, and the Muravieff influence has weakened of late. M. de 
Witte believes that French and German financial resources have 
been exhausted by Russia, and he desires to tempt the British 
capitalist to invest in Russian industry, and the British financier 
to look benevolently on Russian loans. At the same time it is 
whispered that there is to be a material modification of Russian 
diplomatic methods at Peking, for the Czar recognizes that recogni- 
tion of our interests in the Far East is the necessary accompani- 
ment of any serious Peace Conference. There are eminent and 
sagacious Englishmen who regard an Anglo-Russian agreement as 
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within the sphere of practical politics. Did not Lord Beaconsfield 
declare that there was room for both in Asia? This school of 
British statesmen has now its opportunity, and it is the duty of 
Englishmen who do not belong to it—those, e.y., who think that 
Russia’s alliance with France makes it impossible for her to 
cultivate amicable relations with Great Britain—to stand aside and 
give itachance. If the attempt is abortive we shall not be in a 
worse position than we are. 


The eyes of the civilized world remain fixed upon 
Pech ll the French Cour de Cassation, which is understood 

to be approaching the close of its labours in the 

Dreyfus case. It has pursued its investigation in camera, a course 
that has rendered the reception of evidence an exceedingly labor- 
ious business. The evidence-in-chief and cross-examination of the 
witnesses is taken down in longhand by the Court—shorthand 
reporters being proverbially a communicative race—and it is then 
read over to the witnesses for verification. The rules of French 
judicial procedure are hard for a foreigner to unravel, but we 
imagine that the proceedings will be subsequently published with 
the finding of the Court, which will either annul the conviction of 
the accused or order his retrial by a court-martial acting on the 
instruction of the Higher Court. In either case the Cour de 
Cassation keeps control of the case, which ensures its remaining a 
judicial proceeding. If,e.g., the new court-martial, acting under the 
orders of General Zurlinden (Governor of Paris) or M. de Freycinet 
(Minister of War), perpetrated further illegalities, or imported 
further forged evidence, the Cowr de Cassation would intervene 
and quash the proceedings. Let us hope that the higher 
tribunal may be able to deal finally with the whole case, so ° 
as to save the friction and scandal of a second court-martial, 
for it alone will see all the documents.* Other individuals besides 
the prisoner will be affected by the judgment of the Cour de 
Cassation, which, owing to the indiscretions of these individuals 
and their journalistic friends, will cause no surprise to the public. 
The War Ministers most intimately connected with the Dreyfus 
case (General Mercier, General Billot, and M. Cavaignac), who had 
all publicly pledged their honour that Dreyfus is guilty, have now 
been heard by the Revision judges, and are muttering vengeance 
against this lofty and unimpeachable tribunal. They turn on their 
gutter gazettes to bespatter the Court with mud, and they put up 
their satellites in the Chamber to declare that it is “bought.” Since 


* Misleading statements from Paris—the home of the canard—suggest that 
dossiers will be withheld from the Cour de Cassation. This is a pure fiction, 
The Court will see everything they want to see, unless there is a Coup d’Etat. 
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giving his evidence M. Cavaignac (the sponsor for the Henry 
forgeries, which he paraded to the Chamber of Deputies as “ con- 
clusive” proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt) is believed to have contributed 
a series of articles to the Petit Journal containing copies of 
documents which he must have abstracted from the War Office 
when Minister. This second set of “ conclusive ” proofs consists of 
alleged “confessions” by Dreyfus to Lebrun-Renault and others 
All these disgraceful manceuvres prove to demonstration that. 
Captain Dreyfus’ persecutors recognize that they have egregiously. 
failed to convince the Cour de Cassation of their victim’s guilt 
Does anyone imagine that the Lebrun-Renault “ confession” would 
now be paraded in the newspapers if it had not made any impres- 
sion on the Court ? 


There is as little in this legend of Dreyfus’ confes- 

BP sion to Lebrun-Renault as in the other trumped-up 
charges against the accused, and its present pro- 

minence is satisfactory as showing at what a low ebb his accusers 
are. Unfortunately for himself,Captain Lebrun-Renault once told 
the truth about this bogus confession to a reliable witness, viz., in 
the spring of 1897, when he met the gallant Commandant 
Forzinetti (Dreyfus’ first gaoler), who has related the story. Captain 
Lebrun-Renault (who commanded the mounted escort which rode 
by Captain Dreyfus’ fly on the terrible day of his degradation, 
January 5th, 1895), told Forzinetti how annoyed he had been by 
newspaper gossip about an alleged confession of Dreyfus to himself. 
He affirmed that “ Dreyfus had never made any confession to him,” 
but that owing to the gossip “he had been summoned to the War 
Office, and subsequently to the Presidency of the Republic, and that 
he had there declared that he had never received any confession.” 
M. Casimir Perier, who was then President,can corroborate this. Later 
on, to oblige his official chiefs at the War Office, Captain Lebrun- 
Renault forged a confession @ la Henry, and, like the latter, was 
prepared to vouch for it by perjury at the Zola trial. When the 
Lebrun-Renault “confession” is exploded, the French War Office 
falls back on equally apocryphal “confessions” to other officers, who 
are conveniently dead. In time we shall have a bag full of forged 
confessions, which will be trotted out as required and placarded 
throughout France. Itis noteworthy that the legend of confessions 
had not been invented so late as 15th September, 1896 (a year 
and a half after the degradation), when the Hclair published, under 
instructions from a member of the French Headquarter Staff, a 
full statement of the case against Dreyfus, including the fact of the 
communication of a secret dossier to his judges. This statement, 
which was issued to kill all further agitation on behalf of the 
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prisoner, would certainly have alluded to any confessions, had any 
then existed. Instead of this, the Lclair made it a grievance that 
“ Dreyfus had always persisted in protesting his innocence.” 


M. Forzinetti, the Governor of the Cherche-Midi 
An Atrocity. Prison, where Dreyfus was imprisoned, has told 
us that throughout the whole period of his im- 
prisonment “he never made any avowal of his guilt,” but “ stoutly 
protested his innocence to everyone he saw up to and on 
the day of his degradation.” Six days before his degradation— 
i.e. 31st December, 1894—Dreyfus addressed the following letter 
to the War Minister :—“ M. le Ministre—I received by your orders 
the visit of Commandant Paty de Clam,* to whom I again declared 
that I was innocent, and that I had never committed even the 
least imprudence. I ain condemned, I have no favour to ask ; but in 
the name of my honour, which will, I hope, be restored to me one 
day, I must pray you to continue your researches. When I am 
gone let constant search be made—that is the only favour I ask.” 
Throughout the horrible ceremony of degradation Captain Dreyfus 
declared his innocence aloud to the crowd, and within a few hours 
of its conclusion, and of the alleged confession, he wrote the 
following letter to his counsel, M. Demange, which to any honest 
mind destroys the theory of the “ confessed” criminal :— 
Prison de Santée, samedi, 5th January, 1895. 
“CHER MAITRE,— 
“T kept the promise I made you. Though innocent, I 
faced the most appalling martyrdom that can be inflicted on a 
soldier; I felt around me the contempt of the crowd; I suffered 
the worst tortures one can imagine. How much happier I should 
have been in the grave. All would be over, I should hear nothing 
more ; there would be peace and oblivion of all my sufferings. Alas! 
you have convinced me that duty will not permit this. I am 
obliged to live, I am obliged to suffer further martyrdom during 
long weeks in order that the truth may be discovered and my good 
name restored. 
“Let light be thrown on this dark business and let my honour be 
returned to me. 
“For God’s sake, dear master, let my undeserved punishment be 
shortened. 
“During that period you will seek, and I have faith and con- 
viction you will find. 
“ Believe me, always your devoted and unhappy, 
“ A. DREYFUS.” 


* Who had been sent by the Minister (General Mercier) to try and extort a 
confession from the prisoner, as the effort to make him commit suicide had 
failed. 
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It may be doubted whether even in the Dreyfus scandal, which has 
plumbed the depths of human infamy, there is anything more 
atrocious than the attempt of Cavaignac and Co. to establish the 
guilt of an innocent man by compelling inferior officers to forge 
confessions, and by imputing confessions that were never made to 
officers who are no longer alive. 


Some political aspects of the present situation in 
COLONEL France are discussed in an article further on in 
PICQUART’S n 
CASE. this number. Happily, the “Generals” appear 
to have as little nerve as scruple, and this 
affords the most hopeful element in a doubtful outlook. We 
shall shortly be able to judge from their attitude in Colonel 
Picquart’s case how things are going. Should he be relinquished 
by the military we may really feel that the game of law and order 
is hopeful, as there is nothing upon which the Generals are more 
set than the destruction of this brilliant soldier and heroic citizen, 
whose only offence is that he refused to be a party to the crimes 
of his official superiors. Since 13th July he has been in prison, 
where he was sent as a punishment for writing to M. Brisson, the 
then Premier, undertaking to prove that the letters read out by 
M. Cavaignac (War Minister) in the tribune of the Chamber 
as demonstrating Dreyfus’ guilt, were either irrelevant or 
forged. Since then Henry has confessed to the forgeries, 
but that has only increased the feeling of fury against Picquart. 
In September he was brought before a Civil Court on an 
absurd charge (for which he had been previously punished 
by the military) of revealing “secrets concerning national 
defence” to his counsel, M. Leblois. Knowing that he would 
be acquitted of this absurdity, the military suddenly pounced 
upon him while the case was proceeding on the grotesque charge 
of forging that very genuine document, the petit bleu, which falling 
into Picquart’s hands in the spring of 1896, when he was chief of 
the Intelligence Department, put him on to the track of the real 
traitor, Esterhazy, the author of the borderewu. The guilt of 
Esterhazy, however, involved the innocence of Dreyfus, All 
Picquart’s troubles have arisen from this fact, which did not suit 
tbe interests of the heavily compromised War Office. Finally the 
Oftice stoops to the ignominy of accusing the one honest man it 
has contained during the last four years of forging the document, 
which led to the detection of the traitor. But in its vindictiveness 
it has as usual over-reached itself. In a multiplicity of charges an 
innocent man occasionally finds safety. 
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The court-martial on Colonel Picquart on the 
A Hero. charge of forging the petit bleu was fixed for 
12th December. But prior to that day the case 
had been brought before the Cour de Cassation on the ground that 
there was a doubt as to the jurisdiction, owing to the unfinished 
action before the Civil Court for divulging “secrets concerning 
national defence.” The Cows de Cassation ordered a suspension of all 
proceedings until it had examined the whole dossier. The Court 
also took the opportunity of pointing out that if the petit blew was 
a forgery it could not have been “a secret concerning national 
defence,” so the civil charge collapsed, whereas if it was genuine 
the military charge of forgery collapsed. In the meantime, 
Colonel Picquart remains in the Cherche Midi-Prison. One of 
his friends writes that he is the most “serene” man in France 
at the present time. He is certainly a man any community 
may be proud of, and it is fortunate for France to have produced 
a hero when he was most wanted. Even if he be murdered in 
prison, as was at one time feared, he would die happy, for he has 
given his evidence on the Dreyfus case to the Cour de Cassation, 
and has thus secured the righting of a great wrong. He has 
redeemed the pledge he gave to his unconscionable superior, General 
Gonse—‘ I will not carry such a secret” (the innocence of Dreyfus) 
“to my grave.” The reader has probably noticed the felicitous 
dedication of Mr. Conybeare’s brilliant monograph on The Dreyfus 
Case.—* To Lieut.-Colonel George Picquart, the true, the dutiful, 
the brave, this humble volume is inscribed without that permission 
I would fain have obtained, but which a military tyranny, immuring 
him ww secret on a false and perfidious charge, has precluded me 
from even seeking.” 


Other countries besides France are in an interesting 
condition. The Treaty of Peace, signed in Paris on 
December 10th, between the United States and 
Spain, transfers the chief colonies of the latter to the former. This 
event has led to a vigorous and powerful protest from many of the 
ablest and best Americans against the policy of expanding into 
the China Seas—10,000 miles from Washington. Spain, on the 
other hand, seems to be threatened with the perils of a revolu- 
tion as a punishment to her politicians for embarking on 
a disastrous war and concluding a humiliating peace. For any 
revolution to have a serious chance of success, it will be necessary 
for all the malcontents to join forces. Whether the Carlists and 
Republicans can co-operate is an open question. In Germany 
there is a good deal of smouldering unrest which is fanned by the 
curiously provocative and tyrannous policy of the Prussian Govern- 


A GLANCE 
ROUND. 
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ment in* prosecuting all independent expressions of opinion such 
as that, ¢.g., of the distinguished Professor Delbriick in the Preussiche 
Jahrbiicher, where he censured the Prussian policy of expelling 
foreigners from the provinces adjoining foreign countries. Norway 
and Sweden, although enjoying a Home Rule Constitution which 
was continually cited by Mr. Gladstone as an example for 
Great Britain and Ireland to imitate, appear to find it 
impossible to keep their horses together. The Separatist 
Party in Norway gets more and more exacting with every 
fresh concession—as the Irish would—and is clearly bent on 
smashing the Union. Englishmen follow, and profit by a move- 
ment which is driving another nail into the coffin of British 
Separatism. Austria and Hungary—where, again, Home Rule was 
supposed to have solved all political problems—are in a deplorable 
condition, and it will be a :niracle if they escape disruption. At the 
same time the moderating influence of their Sovereign inspires 
such general confidence that he is expected to perform this miracle. 
Among the other clouds on the horizon we must note the stolid 
refusal of the Boer Government to confer either the amenities or 
the rights of civilization upon the Uitlander population of 
Johannesburg. Anarchy reigns in Algiers. Altogether, the year 
1899 promises to be more fertile in crises, if possible, than its 
prolific predecessor. 


The Sirdar has no doubt gone out with some very 

Eoypr Ax» THE definite principles of government, which will be 

applied to the Sudan; but we consider he is 

greatly hampered so long as no one knows who is the permanent 
master there. It is no use in Eastern countries trying experi- 
ments—giving one up and then attempting something different 
It unsettles all previous work, and gives the natives an idea of 
instability and weakness. We have now had the Dongola province 
for two years and the Berber province for one year, yet we have 
done nothing towards improving the condition of the people beyond 
protecting them from raids and buying their surplus produce. 
There is no Englishmen with any authority whatever in either of 
these provinces. It is interesting to observe that we have, through 
the agency of the army, educated a few really good Egyptian 
officers, who would make excellent civil administrators. These 
men have discovered that intriguing will not advance them, 
and that their promotion in the army has been obtained by their 
own solid work, observed and reported on by a succession of different 
British officers under whom they have served. They have learnt 
that under English command promotion is not to be procured by 
fawning, or doing private odd jobs. There are a few such men ; 
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that they can be produced is encouraging. The universal native 
idea is promotion by intrigue; and the idea is rampant through- 
out the civil service because, under the present circumstances, we 
only supply British heads of departments, and carry on the old 
system of educating—in French !—the youths who become sub- 
ordinate officials. What has been done partially in the Egyptian 
army can be done in the civil service, and more effectually when it 
is known that it is not merely a make-shiit. But in consequence 
of our vague position in Egypt we are not bringing up Egyptian 
and Sudanese officials the way they ought to be brought up. We 
should at once start educating the next generation of both Egyptian 
and Sudanese, commencing with those who are most likely to supply 
us with an official class: officers, judges, land surveyors, tax- 
gatherers, &c. If we are to regenerate Egypt and civilize the 
Sudan by means of British authority and organization, it must be 
remembered that we shall not get the right sort of Englishmen to 
undertake the task—in a bad climate and without any domestic 
life—unless he is assured of permanency and pension under a 
stable government of his own country. This implies the necessity 
of incorporating Egypt and the Sudan as part and parcel of 
the British Empire. If, however, a declaration of a Pro- 
tectorate means the same thing, but is more agreeable in form to 
friendly European Powers, let our position be regulated in this 
way. In one way or the other a permanent authority has to be 
declared. This being done, we shall have no difficulty, that we 
cannot overcome, in starting a sound and purely civilian civil ser- 
vice in Egypt, and, at the same time, a good workable civil service 
in the Sudan, the latter to consist of selected British and Egyptian 
military officers to start with, but on the understanding that this 
military civil service will gradually be learned by pure civilians, 
as soon as a sufficient number have been trained and know the 
language. On such lines alone can we start an organization 
which will recuperate Egypt and civilize the Sudan and discharge 
the responsibility of our position. At the time when Algiers was 
annexed, Talleyrand was asked—“ What will the English say ?” 
His reply was: “They will vent savage cries and do nothing.” 
Let us remember this prediction and its present application. 


We have been shown the following extremely in- 

P ———— teresting descr’ ption of Omdurman, written by an 
AND His Crry. officer whose duty it has been—ever since the 
great battle—to cleanse that city and introduce 

order where chaos existed. The letter was naturally not intended 
for publication, but as it is purely descriptive we think there can 
be no harm in quoting it. It gives a fresh and instructive account 
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of the Khalifa and his capital :—* I am glad to be able to say that 
we have now so cleansed and civilized Omdurman that we need no 
longer go about with scented handkerchiefs or revolvers. I think 
I have had—on account of my duties—a better opportunity than 
anyone else of getting to know the place and the people, and of 
perceiving the difficulties of ruling them, and the mistakes which 
can so easily be made in the attempt to bring civilized notions into 
the minds of peoples who have grown up under a personal des- 
potism, and who have naturally accommodated themselves to their 
surrounding circumstances. The crimes of Abdullahi were no 
doubt great, and his destructi+n was necessary—but he was a man 
of considerable power and determination, and his method of ruling 
this city of from 300,000 to 599,000 inhabitants was effectual. It 
was accomplished, moreover. with extremely few officials, for 
Abdullahi trusted no one bit himself. Yet he rarely left the 
precincts of his own house and the Mosque pulpit, which adjoins 
it; for he was not an active man, and for years he had suffered 
from acute diarrhwea, as his medical attendant told me. Yet the 
whole of this city (seven mites by two miles in extent) is the 
‘creation of this man’s will, and was kept going and made obedient 
by his will alone. Everything had to be brought to Omdurman to 
make a city, for there is no natural reason to induce men to live 
there. There is no cultivated or cultivable soil for miles around it; 
no grazing; no trees—all is dust and scrub. The one thing in its 
favour is a consideration which would not carry weight with an 
‘Oriental—that is its healthy site, on an elevated gravel plateau, 
high above any Nile flood. ‘*e filthiness of the people must have 
‘counteracted the healthiness ox the locality, and did so. However 
that may be Abdullahi determined to make a city of his own 
there. 


“He did this by importing inhabitants from all 

_ How Tur parts of the Sudan, from Suakin to Darfur, and 
yay nrg from Dongola to Gondokoro; he forced whole 
villages te march many hundred miles, and then 

lae set to work to build. The bricks were carried across with 
infinite labour from Khartoum, wood was floated down from above 
Duem on the White Nile ; foo’! had to be imported from the fertile 
‘Ghezireh, and from both banks of the Blue Nile, cattle were swept 
in from all parts; wells were dug eighty, ninety, hundred and more 
feet deep; matting and roofing 1nd cordage and salt came from the 
Atbara; until finally the city grew into what we see. It contains 
many very good, very comfor able and spacious houses, with wide 
court yards and always surrounded with high walls to prevent 
prying. That is why the correspondents of British newspapers who 
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were only three days here wrote so much about the “squalor” of 
the place. Certainly the first glance gives an impression of squalor, 
because no one dared show openly any evidence of wealth or 
comfort; and those who built fine large houses invariably sur- 
rounded them with a squalid mud wall, ten to twenty feet high; 
against which the poorer people and slaves built lean-to huts on 
the outside. But walk in, and you perceive at once that these 
Taaisha Baggaras, whose childhood must have been passed in tend- 
ing their flocks in the open, and in wet and dry weather, had a very 
good idea of luxurious comfort and wide verandahed houses. Build- 
ing went on incessantly,each Emir outbuilding the other. The crown- 
ing effort was the Khalifa’s own masonry wall, which he built to 
enclose, as within a prison, all his fighting Emirs, his special soldiery, 
armoury and grain stores. This is a solid wall, four feet thick, fifteen 
feet high, over three miles in length, and with only five doorways in 
it. Itis magnificently built, and the labour of bringing the blocks of 
hard stone and mortar from a distance must have been prodigious. 
It took the whole population, working from sunrise to sunset, over 
three years to build; and it is not quite completed, as there is a 
gap of 109 yards left between the Khalifa’s house and the Beit el 
Amona (arsenal), Yet, having built this wall, and knowing full 
well that, after Firket, we meant to come on, he did not put up a 
banquette inside—so his men could not shoot at us from behind this 
veritable fortification ! Abdullahi’s rule was based upon an Eastern 
trait—the mistrust of every man towards his neighbour and even 
towards his own family. The Khalifa played on this string, and 
developed mistrust throughout the land. He trusted no one but 
himself; his best Emirs knew not from day to day what fate he 
might have in store for them ; he had a number of spies, and the 
Emirs were afraid to conspire. They ended as we all know, in 
standing by the Khalifa as being the only prop they knew of when 
the invading army arrived. Of this army, ours, and its atrocities, 
hundreds of stories had been circulated. The Baggaras, of whom 
I am in charge, some 2,100, are not half such bad people as I ex- 
pected, and I look forward to a time when there may arise in the 
Sudan some young Englishman of the stamp of John Nicholson, 
who will gain such a personal ascendancy over the various Baggaras 
tribes of Kordofan and Darfur, as to turn them into loyal and 
daring defenders of the confines of our future African Empire.” 


In the early days of December The Daily Maz 

Rarruinc opened a highly entertaining political comedy 
Leapersuip, DY Offering the substantial sum of £100 to that 
“bona jide” Liberal or Radical who should nomi- 

nate the Liberal leader and the Liberal programme chosen by the 
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largest number of his fellow competitors. Unionists were pre- 
cluded from participating in a raftle which greatly incensed the wire- 
pullers and big-wigs of the Opposition, though apparently enjoyed 
by the rank and file, who are thoroughly sick of the supineness of 
their Front Benchers. Coupons came pouring in, of which the 
large majority favoured Lord Rosebery and shelved Home Rule. 
This untoward lottery was probably the last straw which produced 
the crisis caused by “ Fashoda.” The political world was suddenly 
electrified in the middle of the month by the publication of a corres- 
pondence between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. Ina 
letter dated the 8th December, Sir William Harcourt, who was then 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons—not general 
leader of the Party as some, including himself, seem to suppose—re- 
ferred to the “ discussions being raised, or about to be raised, in refer- 
ence to the future Leadership of the Liberal Party,” and roundly 
declared that his resolution was fixed “to undertake no responsi- 
bility and to occupy no position the duties of which it is made 
impossible for me to fulfil” The writer affirmed that he would 
naturally have preferred to seek retirement when Mr. Gladstone 
withdrew from the Premiership in 1894, but not choosing that “ it 
should be thought I was governed by personal feeling,” and not 
caring to abandon “my post as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the face of a vast deficit caused by the necessary increase of naval 
expenditure for national defence,” he remained behind Mr. Glad- 
stone “in order to establish the public finances upon a just and 
adequate basis in the Budget of 1894.” Sir William Harcourt 
briefly reviewed the Sessions of 1894 and 1895, during which, 
“under circumstances of unexampled difficulty, with a narrow and 
precarious majority, the battle of Liberal principles” was fought 
by the late Government. Then came the debécle of 1895 “in 
which you (Mr. Morley) and I suffered in common, and there 
were not wanting again strong temptations to any one who desired 
only their own comfort and freedom from toil and responsibility 
to abandon a defeated army to its fate.” 


Sim Witiam Lowever, the public-spirited leader, though sorely 

Harcourr’s tempted to retire to his own fireside in 1895, 

LAMENTATION. gid not succumb :—“ We rallied the broken 
ranks and took our places again in the van of the Liberal 
fight. Even with our attenuated line we inflicted upon the over- 
whelming majority of the Governinent a remarkable defeat on the 
Education Bill of 1896. Our successes were due to the loyalty 
and united action of the Liberal Party in support of those who 
led their forces. It is only when such a spirit prevails that any- 
thing can be accomplished by a political party, whether in the 
days of its good or evil fortune.” Apparently, the Party has lost 
that vivifying esprit de corps which enabled it to hold its head 
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so high in the hour of defeat and to score such signal successes 
over a powerful Government. Sir William Harcourt adds in a 
passage of suppressed fury :— 


**A Party rent by sectional disputes and personal interests is one which no 
man can consent to lead, either with credit to himself or advantage to the 
country. You and my other colleagues know well the desire I have ever felt, 
and the efforts I have made, to secure unity of action in the promotion of the 
common cause; to reconcile differences of opinion where they might arise ; 
and to consult the sentiments and the feelings of those with whom it was my 
duty and my satisfaction to act. In this spirit of cordial co-operation, which 


I gratefully acknowledge, we have ever since the dissolution carried on the 
work of the Party. 


‘*Tt has been whispered by men who neither know nor care to know the truth, 
that I have allowed personal considerations to influence public action. No 
man knows better than yourself the falsehood of these unworthy insinuations. 
If personal proscriptions have been insisted upon, as a ground for refusal of 
common action in the general cause, they have not proceeded from me. In my 
opinion such pretensions are intolerable,-and, in common with my colleagues, I 
have always refused to recognize them.” 


The long and the short of it is that Sir William Harcourt 
retires trom a position which we are encouraged to believe has 
been made intolerable by occult intrigues :—“I am not, and I shall 
not consent to be, a candidate for any contested position. I will 
be no party to such a degradation in the tone of public life in this 
country. I have been content, to the best of my ability, in any 
situation which fell to my lot, to do my duty towards the Party 
which it has been my pride and my pleasure to serve. If I have 
arrived at the conclusion that I can best discharge that duty in an 
independent position in the House of Commons, you will, I feel 
sure, agree that a disputed leadership beset by distracted sections 
and conflicting interests is an impossible situation, and a release 
from vain and onerous obligations will come to me us a welcome 
relief. I shall be glad if you will make this letter known at once 
in such manner as you may think fit, in order to remove any 
misapprehension as to my personal sentiments and position.” 


This “ collusive correspondence,” as our brilliant 

_ contributor, “ A Radical M.P.,” terms it, was con- 

| tinued by Mr. John Morley, who replied in a very 
sympathetic letter, marked by the same restrained indignation 
against some third party or parties unnamed. “TI cannot,” he 
says, “feel the smallest surprise that, at last, you have found it 
impossible to keep silence in a situation that may well have become 
intolerable to you. For months past I have often wondered at 
your steadfast reserve and self-command under the provocation of 
those ‘unworthy insinuations’ to which you refer, and which, if 
you had ever thought it worth while, you could at any moment 
have blown to atoms.” Mr. Morley warmly applauds Sir William 
Harcourt’s decision to retire from a false position. “Apart from 
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considerations of self-respect and personal honour in any individual 
case, nobody on either side of politics can think it good for the 
credit of public life in this country, or for the character and repute 
of its public men, that a situation should be prolonged in which 
the leadership of what has been, and will be again, a great and 
powerful Party should be treated in a way so demoralizing both to 
the leaders and to the led. All who value the traditions that have 
made English public life the healthiest in the world will be glad 
that you have determined, so far as you are concerned, that these 
proceedings shall now come to an end.” Mr. Morley pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the retiring leader. He lays it on with a trowel. 
“ Nobody who has any real knowledge of the circumstances either 
does, or can suppose that, at a single point, since Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement in 1894, you were actuated by any other motives than 
those of genuine public spirit and unselfish zeal for the interests of 
the Party.” After eulogizing “your success,” the increase of the 
Death Duties, “as the greatest of our legislative successes as a 
Party and an Administration,” Mr. Morley adds :— 


** As for events since 1895, the thing speaks for itself. Anybody who knows 
Party history, and who also knows the condition of our Party after the election 
three years and a half ago, will agree that no leader of Opposition—not Peel after 
1832, nor Mr. Disraeli in 1848 and onwards—ever undertook a more discouraging 
and difficult task than was laid upon you in 1895. The labour and the strain of 
such a post in such circumstances can only be known to those who have lived at 
close quarters to it. And there is tomy mind something odious—I can find no 
other word—in telling a man who has strenuously faced all this, who has stuck 
manfully to the ship instead of keeping snug in harbour, because seas were rough 
and skies dark, that his position in his Party is to be incessantly made matter of 
formal contest and personal challenge.” 


Mr. Morley refers to the rumours of Sir William Harcourt’s 
hostility to individual colleagues. “I know well enough, as you 
say, that there have been whispers about your singling out this 
personage or that, as men with whom you would not co-operate, 
I also know how baseless these stories are; how precisely the 
reverse of the truth they are; how certain it is to anybody in 
accurate possession of the facts, that it was not from you, at any 
rate, that attempts at proscription, as you call it, have proceeded, 
You and I have not always agreed in every point of tactics or ot 
policy since you have been the working leader of the Liberal Party.” 
Mr. Morley closes his letter with another indignant reference to the 
demand “that we are now asked to dismiss from our minds the 
patience, persistency and skill” displayed by his correspondent in 
Leadership of the Opposition in the House of Commons, because 
“ you have not been able to work political miracles and to achieve 
Party impossibilities.” 


> ° . e . 
— Perhaps the most extraordinary thing about this 


OF THE extraordinary correspondence was its reception by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


the Party for whose benefit it was published. The 
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Radicals were divided between incredulity and indignation. On 
the one hand it was maintained that Sir William Harcourt was 
only indulging in “a try on,” and if sufficiently pressed to remain 
would do so. Various proposals were mooted to demonstrate the 
desire that he should reconsider a resignation which was couched 
in somewhat ambiguous, or at any rate contingent,terms. This 
view prevailed in provincial Radical circles, where the belief is 
general that Sir William Harcourt has been pursued by « London 
intrigues,” of ;which Lord Rosebery jis the source and centre. The 
Manchester Guardian, the only influential advocate of Little 
Englandism now with us, placed itself at the head of this 
movement, and had Sir William Harcourt been willing to fight for 
his position, he would have had considerable backing. He notified 
however, that he had irrevocably decided to resign the Leadership, 
while retaining his seat as an Independent Member of Parliament. 
In other Radical quarters great indignation was expressed at 
Sir William MHarcourt’s imputations of disloyalty upon his 
followers. They maintain that under circumstances of great 
discouragement and even provocation they have loyally followed 
his lead, and if there has been any murmuring it has been at his 
refusal on several critical occasions to give them any lead. No 
one either within or without the Radical Party has ever understood 
the amazing line adopted by Sir William Harcourt towards the 
South Africa Committee, which had a great Imperial duty to 
discharge, which it resolutely refused to recognize. Asa Member of 
Parliament he appeared to have combined with others to conceal 
responsibilities which it was the duty of the Committee to ascertain 
and disclose. As a Leader of the Opposition, he was felt to be throw- 
ing away the opportunity of a Parliament, but his Party meekly 
accepted his decision. Again on the Chinese question, he played 
into the hands of the Government and abstained from censure, 
which the Opposition and the country were entitled to expect. 
Here again Sir William Harcourt was loyally followed, though the 
more human Radicals murmured among themselves. From the 
Unionist point of view Sir William Harcourt has been so inadequate 
a Leader of the Opposition as to have frequently demoralized 
Ministers—capable criticism being the condition of capable 
Government. Mr. Balfour’s generous tribute to the retiring Leader 
of the Opposition is really a reflection upon the latter whose 
primary duty should have been, not to fix things up with Mr. 
Balfour behind the Speaker’s chair, but, to oppose the Government 
before the Speaker’s chair. 
The National Liberal Federation appeared to think 
CABALS. that Sir William Harcourt’s retirement cast upon 
it, as the general Party Caucus, the important 
duty of filling the vacancy, so when it subsequently assembled 
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at Birmingham, great preparations were made by the inde- 
pendent delegates to discuss the Leadership, and by the wire- 
pullers to stifle all discussion, after the manner of wire-pullers. 
However, it was ascertained that the choice of a Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons rests with the Opposition 
Members of Parliament. The claims of the various aspirants to this 
high office are now being hotly debated, and the question is to be 
settled before the opening of the Session. We cannot conceive any 
intelligent man coveting the vacancy in the face of Sir William 
Harcourt’s decision to remain in the House. The new Leader will 
presumably not be a persona gratissima to the old Leader, and the 
latter will become a rallying point against the former, who will 
find the position intolerable, and may eventually be expelled from 
it. In fact, it would not be at all surprising to see Sir William 
Harcourt back again before the close of the present Parliament, 
and some of the quidnuncs continue to aver that there is “some- 
thing behind an astute retirement.” The Opposition is a mass of 
petty personal intrigue and animosity which we cannot pretend to 
fathom. If charges of disloyalty are now hurled at all and sundry 
by Sir William Harcourt, we must recollect that precisely similar 
charges were levelled at Sir William Harcourt by the friends of 
Lord Rosebery during the latter's Premiership ; and in the retiring 
speech delivered by Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, two years ago, 
he pointedly acknowledged the support and loyalty of particular 
colleagues, whom he named, ex hypothesi, imputing a want of 
loyalty to the rest, among whom were Sir William Harcourt. 
To-day it is Sir William Harcourt’s turn to arraign his colleagues, 
to-morrow, again, one of them may be arraigning him. It is a 
most unholy personal feud, which dates from Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
signation in 1894 Sir William Harcourt thought that his 
seniority, and Parliamentary services to the Liberal cause, entitled 
him to succeed Mr. Gladstone, but his colleagues had found him 
so difficult to work with asa colleague that they made up their 
minds he should not become Prime Minister. He thereupon 
made up his mind that the usurper(Lord Rosebery) should not 
be a success, and devoted his great talents, and still greater 
position as Leader of the House of Commons, to thwarting the 
Peer Premier. It has constantly been said by members of that 
Cabinet (1894-5) that no man was ever worse treated than Lord 
Rosebery. 

‘We should not omit to record that Mr. Asquith 
has at last been seduced into the ranks of the pro- 
gramme spinners. As his name is prominently 
associated with the Leadership of the Commons’ Opposition his 
proposals acquire some importance. Speaking at Lowestoft, on 


Mr, ASQUITH’S 
PROGRAMME, 
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December 1st, he denied that his Party had reached “that stage 
of stagnation and colourless neutrality” which wicked Tories 
seemed to imagine, and proceeded to enunciate those reforms upon 
which “there was absolute unanimity of opinion in the Liberal 
Party,” and, should it return to power, these reforms would be 
carried through :— 

1. Complete popular control “from the top to the bottom of ou 
educational system,” and an unspecified revision of the Conscience 
Clause. 

2. Reform of land tenure, especially in towns, involving the taxa- 
tion of ground values. 

3. The extension of the recent Act compensating workmen for 
accidents until it embraced all industries, 

4. The relief of “destitute old age” by pensions “or by some 
other means.” 

5. Registration reform : (a) “One man one vote”; (>) Shorten- 
ing qualifying period. 

This brought Mr. Asquith to the great House of Lords question, 
upon which he said “it was no good sending the Liberals back 
to Parliament with a Liberal programine and looking to them to 
pass through the House of Commons measures embodying and 
carrying great social reforms unless they were prepared at the same 
time to give them power to get rid, one way or another, of this 
permanent obstacle (the House of Lords) to the achievement of 
popular reform.” Therefore, the sixth item in Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
gramme is Limitation of the Peers’ Veto. The reader will observe, 
with no small surprise, that while Mr. Asquith indignantly repy- 
diates the enemy’s suggestion that the Liberal Party is “ stagnant ” 
and “ colourless,” he fails to produce an inspiring programme. The 
so-called Liberal Party appears in fact to be abandoning all the causes 
with which it has been associated. One may ask whether Mr. Asquith 
is a Home Ruler,aDisestablisher, a Temperance Reformer, or a Single 
Chamber man? Does he approve Payment of Members, Triennial 
Parliaments, or Universal Suffrage ? The majority of these were 
lately supposed to be cardinal tenets of the Liberal and Radical 
Party, by adherence to which men lost or found salvation. Surely 
the country is entitled to know, before giving its confidence 
to the Opposition, whether they have forsaken the views of the 
old Liberals, as well as those of the new Radicals ? 


We confess to some disappointment that Mr. 
A CHANCE FOR 


in, Aeeenees, Asquith has not included in his programme one 

very important question which no one is more 

fitted to deal with than the ex-Home Secretary. It is true that it is 

not a strictly working-class question, nor is it a sensational subject, 
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but then Mr. Asquith has been careful to eschew sensations and to 
promulgate an exceedingly humdrum programme. We allude to 
the question of the reform of Company Law which, in its present 
state, is inflicting immense injury upon the whole community. It 
is a far more pressing problem than any of those in Mr. Asquith’s 
or Mr. Chamberlain’s programmes, and no one can call it unprac- 
tical since the speech delivered by the Lord Chief Justice on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. Mr. Asquith may reply that the present Govern- 
ment has a Bill dealing with the question on the stocks, and that 
the field is, so to speak, monopolized. He must be aware, how- 
ever, that this Bill will be a sham Bill, and that all serious 
efforts to strengthen the Criminal Law, which is the crux of the 
question, will be opposed on the ground that “you must not 
frighten the honest director.” Yet such is precisely the 
object that ought to be aimed at, for the honest director 
who does not know his business, becomes the easy dupe of 
the rogue, and a decoy to the public who are aware of 
his honesty, but not of his incompetence. If he be both 
honest and competent he has nothing to fear from a stiffen- 
ing of the Criminal Law. The Lord Chief Justice discussed 
the whole question with great earnestness and unrivalled know- 
ledge. Lord Russell is no visionary, and he has indicated the 
true lines of sound reform. The first object should be to 
ensure the acquirement by the public of all reasonable informa- 
tion regarding concerns inviting investment. The second, that all 
persons holding a fiduciary or quasi-fiduciary position in such 
concerns should be compelled to make a complete disclosure of 
any interest they may possess apart from the interests of share- 
holders. The Lord Chief Justice was emphatic in insisting that 
the Criminal Law requires strengthening as so few company 
crimes, “for crimes they certainly are,” have been punished, and 
he laughed at the stock objection: “I do not believe that any 
honourable and honest man who desires, according to his con- 
science, to discharge the trust that is imposed upon him, would 
suffer by any greater stringency of the law giving effect to the 
two objects to which I have referred.” During the last seven 
years the vast sum of £28,159,482 has been lost to the public by 
companies compulsorily wound up, quite apart from reduced 
capital or loss on share value. If Mr. Asquith will take his coat 
off and tackle this scandal he will be a public benefactor, and he 
will be warmly supported by the classes who have been so cruelly 


plundered. He will incidentally do a good stroke of business for 
his Party. 
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ONE would suppose that there was no Englishman who could not 
look back with satisfaction upon the events of the past few months, 
replete as they have been with success, military and diplomatic, for 
England, the more especially because Liberals as well as Conser- 
vatives can justly claim a share in bringing about the evacuation 
of Fashoda. Lord Rosebery and his followers rose above the old 
critical, carping attitude, which in our recent history has been asso- 
ciated with the action of a Liberal Opposition. The solid front 
offered by the nation, and the fact that for once one Party did not 
dispute and disavow what the other maintained, was, at the bottom, 
the explanation of our bloodless triumph. Yet there is one gentle- 
man to whom the burial of the old Party feuds, with consequences 
of such incalculable benefit to the nation, does not appeal. Mr. 
George Russell, leader of the Liberal “ Forwards,” has denounced 
the attitude of his Party as “ bastard Jingoism.”* 

It would be interesting to ascertain from Mr, Russell what he 
means by Jingoism, since the word is chameleon-like in its aspects. 
Evidently he intends it as a term of condign abuse. Indeed, in 
too many minds, Jingoism is identified with a passion for making 
war needlessly, grabbing territory uselessly, and talking excessively 
tall the while. Yet even the absurd Jingoes of the old music-hall 
song expressly disclaimed their desire for war. They only main- 
tained that, if war was necessary, England was ready for it— 

** We don’t want to fight ; 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 


We've got the men, we’ve got the ships, 
We've got the money too.” 


And surely they were right from the larger point of view. As a 
matter of fact, we nuw know perfectly well that we had not got 
the Navy for a great war in 1878, and that this country was 
extremely ill-prepared for a struggle. But the song may have 


* To Mr, Russell must now be added Mr. Stead, who seems to be under the 
impression that in the Fashoda affair, England was deliberately attempting “ to 
force on a war in order that we might smash our neighbours when we had the 
chance ”—a monstrous insinuation, unsupported by any evidence. 
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helped British policy to its peaceful success under Beaconsfield, 
and so have served a good end, though its boasts sound foolish 
enough to us of to-day. 

At that date the old Cobdenite traditions of peace at any price, 
no foreign policy, cutting adrift the Colonies, and reducing the 
expenditure on national defence to a point incompatible with 
security, were still exceedingly strong. Against all these things 
Jingoism was a protest. It may have at times gone to extremes, 
at times not have gone far enough. Though Beaconsfield is 
generally charged with a tendency to unnecessary annexations, he 
failed in South Africa to carry out Sir Bartle Freré’s wishes, and to 
take over Damaraland and Namaqualand—which would have pre- 
vented these countries falling into the hands of Germany some 
years later. He also showed an extraordinary indifference to the 
strength of the Navy, and this, considering his adventurous policy, 
was not a sign of wise statesmanship. But then he had to play to 
a public, absolutely ignorant of naval matters, by talk—after 
Cobden’s own heart—of “bloated armaments.” When war came 
in sight in 1878, the consequences of this ruinous economy were 
seen. Four battleships, three of which have proved thoroughly 
ineffective, were bought in desperate haste. On the other hand, 
time has proved that Beaconsfield was right in his view that Eng- 
land has most to gain by showing a firm front against Russia, 
while the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal has 
proved a magnificent investment, both financially and politically. 

The policy of Jingoism had keen furiously attacked by Mr. 
Gladstone and his chief followers during Beaconsfield’s lease of 
power, and therefore little surprise can be felt at the fact that, 
when the Liberals came into office, they returned to the old 
Cobdenite principles, with the result that the period from 1880 to 
1885 is still memorable in the minds of all Englishmen as an era 
of national shame and humiliation. Annexations made by 
Beaconsfield were abandoned. The Navy was allowed to remain 
utterly inadequate to the needs of national defence. Mr. Glad- 
stone had, with the curious anti-patriotic bias which always marked 
him in Opposition, expressed his conviction that the Boers ot 
the Transvaal had been wrongfully deprived of their independence. 
When he came into power he did not, however, withdraw the 
British flag from the Transvaal. An insurrection broke out, which 
he at first endeavoured to suppress. Then losing heart, after two 
disgraceful defeats, and affecting, as he always did, to despise the 
idea of maintaining the national prestige or national honour, he 
made ignominious terms with the enemy. The disastrous results 
of his South African policy—or want of policy—are only too 
evident to-day. 
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But it was his treatment of Gordon and his abandonment of the 
Sudan which, after all, made the profoundest impression on British 
opinion. To the moral shock which the events of 1885 produced 
may be directly ascribed the great revival of the sense of national 
duty and national responsibility in England during late years. 
Gordon, as all men know, was sent in 1884 to withdraw the garri- 
son from the Sudan. He went, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “ with 
the full moral and political responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment.” But when it appeared that the withdrawal of the garrisons 
would be a work of exceeding danger and difficulty, the British 
Government lost courage and ordered him to cut and run, leaving 
the people he had rallied to his side to their fate. It was well for 
the British nation to be shown the spectacle of a single man 
calmly disobeying orders which he knew to be dishonourable to 
the nation, and facing death rather than disgrace. “The duty I 
owe to myself as a God-fearing and an honourable man prevents 
me being able to comply with them” [the orders given], he tele- 
graphed. “I have named men to different places, thus involving 
them with the Mahdi. How could I look the world in the face if 
I abandoned them and fled? As a gentleman, could you advise 
this course?” Never, perhaps, has a more stinging rebuke been 
more concisely conveyed. And what rendered it impossible for 
Gordon to cut and run was precisely that quality which makes the 
well-born Englishman a ruler of men—his high sense of responsi- 
bility to the weak and subject and his absolute devotion to duty. 

Thousands of our countrymen in every quarter of the globe dis- 
play these qualities day by day and hour by hour unseen and 
unknown by England. To Gordon it was granted to manifest 
them in the most inspiring form under the searchlight of publicity. 
As month after month passed, and his every wish was thwarted 
and no attempt was made to support him or rescue him, all eyes 
were fixed on the lonely figure in Khartum. His words of re- 
proach and entreaty—not for himself, for Gordon never thought of 
self—at last touched the nation’s heart. Then communications 
were interrupted, an expedition started to his help too late, and 
finally came the terrible news of the fall of Khartum, which echoed 
through the world as the greatest blow England had received in 
the century. For by all men, even by the British Government, 
Gordon had gradually come to be regarded as the embodiment of 
British national honour. Our prestige was, it might seem, fatally 
shaken by his death. Yet, though the Sudan was abandoned for 
the moment—in the face of Lord Wolseley s prophetic declaratio 
to Kassim el Mous Pasha, “We mean to destroy the power of 
Mahommed Achmet at Khartum, no matter how long it may 
take us to do so; you know Gordon Pasha’s countrymen are not 
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likely to turn back from any enterprise they have begun until it 
has been fully accomplished ”—the lesson had been learnt. What- 
ever the Ministry might say or do or leave undone, the sense of 
national shame had been awakened with abiding results. The 
events of 1885 converted the country to a belief in Jingoism in 
the best sense—to the resolve to maintain national honour at all 
costs, instead of weakly denying responsibility at the first breath of 
opposition or misfortune. 

“We are all Jingoes now,” said a great Liberal statesman 
recently, thus practically proclaiming the unanimity of the nation. 
And as we are all Jingoes, it may be worth our while to consider 
what the Jingo policy in the present and future should be. There 
can be no question that, with the jealousies which England has 
attracted through her success as a colonizing Power, foreign policy 
must for some time to come engross much of our attention. The 
tension in which we have lived for some years will not be relaxed, 
but rather, if anything, augmented. War will be always on the 
horizon until the great conflict in Europe is fought out. We shall 
be instantly menaced with Continental coalitions if we attempt to 
go back to Mr. Cobden’s theories and turn our back upon Conti- 
nental politics and policy. 

And just let us say that a Jingo policy does not involve constant 
wars, as one or two critics of “ Front Bench Invertebrates ” assumed, 
provided it is properly supported by armaments. We have 
seen the effect of a firm stand and a vigorous policy in the 
Fashoda affair. France, far from fighting us, surrendered all that 
we had demanded; the air was cleared; and Europe, which had 
been plotting against us as a feeble and irresolute Power, came to 
the perfectly sound conclusion that we were not so weak after all. 
The bitter enmity of France to us in the future is threatened by 
the French Press as the result of what it chooses to consider our 
unkindly behaviour, but the prospect is not terrifying. For the 
last thirteen years, ever since the affair of the Bosphore Egyptien, 
France has been our secret or open enemy. Her attitude in New- 
foundland, Madagascar, Siam, China, on the Nile, on the Niger, and 
in the Pacific, has proved that. The troublesome and awkward 
fisheries’ question might well have been settled by arbitration in 
1891 had she only been reasonable. Her annexation of Kiang 
Khang and her repudiation of our treaty rights in Madagascar 
were affronts such as one great Power has rarely inflicted upon 
another without producing war. But there is no need to go 
through the weary catalogue of French misdeeds; they are 
familiar to all. In each instance, especially in the case of West 
Africa and Madagascar, it was maintained by the British Govern- 
ment, as a reason for quite unnecessary concessions, that a war with 
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France for such stakes as Nikki or Madagascar trade rights was out 
of the question, and that French goodwill should be secured by a 
complaisant British policy. Jingoes have always contended, on the 
other hand, that if it was not worth England’s while to fight for 
these places, it was certainly not worth France’s while—a side of 
the question which has been only too often overlooked in this 
country—and that a goodwill which had to be purchased with black- 
mail was not worth having. Bulwer, in his life of Palmerston, puts 
the matter as it should be put :—“ Lord Palmerston maintained that 
the true policy of England was never to put forward any pretension 
that was unjust and to give up none that was just, so long as there 
was a possibility of defending it. He laughed to scorn the theory 
that you should yield immediately everything for which you were 
not prepared to go to war. It is not concession on this matter or 
that which is of national importance; it is the habit of making 
concessions which is fatal to a nation’s interest, tranquillity, and 
honour. . . . Never give up a pin’s head that you ought to 
keep and think you can keep. All experience teaches us that we 
are more likely to enjoy peace under a Minister who is supposed 
to be ready to fight than under one who is supposed to be ready 
to yield.” In a word, here is the Jingo creed. Had this policy 
been pursued, England would to-day have been in full possession of 
her rights in Madagascar and Tunis; and Nikkiand the Hinterland 
of the Gold Coast would not have been handed over to the Power 
which attempted the “unfriendly act” on the Nile. 

The converse of this policy does not need discussion. We have 
seen it in operation under Mr. Gladstone, and while the memory 
of its results is still fresh in the nation’s mind, we need not remark 
that uniform concession and surrender ended by involving the 
country in two wars and all but precipitating hostilities with 
France, Russia, and Germany. It is, therefore, quite untrue to 
pretend that the Cobdenite theories, if relentlessly carried out, 
bring less danger of war and less international einbarrassment. 
They only stimulate other Powers to coalesce against ourselves. 

A second aim of the Jingo is to obtain security. He wants to 
see the Empire properly defended. Now, though The Times has 
recently disinterred a curious letter of Cobden’s writing, in which 
rational views on national defence are stated, Cobden’s whole life 
was spent in protesting against armaments. He disliked the Navy 
and hated the Army. His famous speech, avowing that he would 
grant £100,000,000 to the Navy if ever France showed any inclina- 
tion to increase her fleet up to the level of ours, is often quoted as 
evidence that even he had some patriotism. But read to its 
conclusion, it pooh-poohs the whole idea of competing with France 
in armaments, though at the very time when it was delivered the 
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French Navy was not inferior in all important respects to our own. 
In Parliament, Cobden obstructed such necessary grants as those 
for powder magazines. He had a fanatical belief in his own wild 
assertions, and because he foretold an age of arbitration, universal 
peace, and free trade—which, alas! was only a golden dream— 
refused to believe in the possibility of war. In fact, he was a 
faddist, with all the faddist’s ignorance of the outside world. 

A nation without defences isin precisely the same position as an 
individual without resources. It cannot carry out its own will 
but is as dependent upon the wishes and caprices of others as a 
little child. Probably at the present day there is no one who would 
suggest that the country should dispense with an Army and Navy, 
but there are still many who imagine that our expenditure upon 
armaments is increasing at a ruinous ratio, and that such increase 
should cease. We may point out that our Navy must be main- 
tained at a figure of superiority to the fleets of France and Russia 
if England is to exist, and that so long as these Powers increase 
their navies we must pari passu follow suit.* An inadequate fleet 
is the most ruinous extravagance of all, because it costs large sums 
without giving security. There were English papers which com- 
mented upon the “ prodigious outlay” of Mr. Goschen’s special 
programme in answer to the Russian special programme, as if, 
England being absolutely without allies, it were not necessary for 
her to keep pace with France and Russia. As a matter of fact, the 
British programme for 1898 did not secure even a numerical equality 
in ships to be built with France and Russia, far less a numerical 
superiority. It was a minimum programme at the best. 

As for the wastefulness of armaments, a favourite argument with 
the Cobdenite school, it is necessary to point out that security 
cannot be had for nothing. No sane man would retrench in his 
insurance against fire if he were in difficulties, which the nation is 
not. Investors habitually choose 2} and 3 per cent. stocks instead 
of 5 and 6 per cent. stocks, not because they cheerfully sacrifice 
half their income, but because they have learnt the importance of 
security and are willing to pay for it. If the nation should ever 
be persuaded to divert the forty millions which it spends on arma- 
ments to Old-Age Pensions, or some equally attractive Socialistic 
scheme, while foreign nations are armed on their present scale, it 
would quickly discover its mistake. But the mischief done might, 
and probably would, be irreparable. Armies and navies can speedily 
be ruined by parsimony, whereas it takes years of expenditure and 

* This does not exclude such a course as the Westminster Gazette has suggested 
of diseussing diplomatically, in advance, all proposed increases in armaments and 
thus cancelling, one against another, votes which neutralised each other. This, 


however, in practice would tend to private bluffing matches—still it might be 
tried. " 
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effort to build them up. This is leaving out of sight the unwilling- 
ness of capital to pay vast sums for schemes which do not benefit 
it as armaments undoubtedly do. A strong, well-organized Army 
and Navy are a guarantee alike of the rich man’s property and of 
the poor man’s occupation. 

To appeal to the patriotism of the nation is one of the Jingo’s 
objects in domestic policy. He realizes quite plainly that the 
people must be educated to believe in their country and to be 
ready to make personal sacrifice for her, if England is to exist 
through the coming century—which, by all appearances, will be a 
century of cyclopean conflicts. At present the mass of the people 
are taught to take all that they can get and give nothing. Gordon 
had a saying that the study of Plutarch’s Lives made better soldiers 
than any handbooks of strategy and tactics,because of the enormous 
influence of example. And, therefore, the British boy and girl, 
and the nation generally, should be made familiar with the story 
of heroic Englishinen—men such as Drake, Wolfe, Nelson, Crom- 
well, Havelock, Chatham, and Gordon himself. To hold up an 
ideal of statesmanship, the truest, strongest, and loftiest type of 
Anglo-Saxon, what study could be better than that of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln? We might also with advantage copy Japan 
in her method of teaching her children duty. “ All,” says Mr. 
Lafeadio Hearn, “ know the danger. All are morally and physically 
trained to meet it. Every public school gives its students a pre- 
paratory course of military discipline ; every town has its bataillons 
scolavres. Even the children too young to be regularly drilled 
are daily taught to sing in chorus the ancient songs of loyalty. . . . 
The Government never relaxes it efforts to keep aglow the old 
sense of loyalty and love of country. . . . Always on the 
Emperor’s birthday his Imperial Majesty’s photograph is solemnly 
saluted in all the public schools.” In our Board Schools an effort 
should be made to have the portrait of the Queen and the national 
flag always displayed and saluted on stated occasions, while the 
importance of the Navy should be taught as a lesson. In our 
public schools the Navy and Army—subjects in which boys take an 
immense interest—should not be forgotten, and the geography of 
the British Empire should certainly be rescued from the neglect in 
which only too often it slumbers. The regular singing of patriotic 
songs and performance of military drill are not considered wicked 
by hard-headed Americans. It is difficult to understand why so 
many Englishmen should object to them in schools. It is not as 
though we were educating children to fight in a world of peace- 
War is a stern and terrible reality for which we must provide. 
Wise legislation, and up-to-date inspectors and head-masters of 
schools, can in these directions dg inuch for the country. 
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The Imperialist movement in literature is so strong that its 
influence must rapidly work downwards in the coming years. We 
have only to compare the great writers of our own day with those 
of 1850 or 1870 to realize how far and how fast we have travelled. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Austen, though they followed closely upon 
an age of conflict, have no apparent feeling for England and her 
greatness. In Mr. Meredith we have the new spirit, inheriting 
from Carlyle that scorn for the worship of materialism which the 
Chelsea sage preached in every page, and urging England toa 
more strenuous and lofty national life. We can, perhaps, under- 
stand why the seventies refused to read the great novelist. “To be 
far in advance of the mass is as fruitless to mankind as straggling 
in the rear”—at any rate, to the mankind of the immediate 
moment. In Mr. Kipling’s genius we have the spirit of young 
England. His works have done more to convince his countrymen 
of the greatness of the race and the spendour of the empire than a 
century of school-books, lectures, political speeches, and newspaper 
articles, and at his best his teaching is that of Carlyle and 
Meredith. 

But if the new Jingo—or “ bastard Jingo,” to use Mr. Russell’s 
polite term—considers, with Prince Bismarck, that it will never do 
to allow your rivals and adversaries to suppose that you will 
surrender vital points without fighting, he realizes to the full the 
hatefulness and horror of war, and will always avoid a policy of 
wild adventure or mere sentiment. To take two instances in 
which the conduct of England has been impugned—the Armenian 
massacres and the Turco-Greek War—the true Jingo would not in 
either case have urged war without counting the cost. What 
means had England of bringing the Sultan to his knees? Could 
she, at a time when France and Russia were distinctly hostile, and 
when the attitude of the United States and Germany was ambigu- 
ous, have afforded to engage in a land war? Had she, who polices 
the seas, the obligation and the armed strength to police the land ? 
To have attempted the forcing of the Dardanelles with the hostile 
French fleet in our rear and the hostile Black Sea fleet in our front 
would have proved, certainly a risky, and probably a disastrous, 
game. It is true that Italy was prepared to support England ; but 
it must not be forgotten that the support, if given, would have 
morally bound England to see that Italy did not suffer in the not 
improbable event of a great European war resulting from an attack 
upon Turkey. Nor, supposing our fleet to have arrived safely off 
Constantinople, could it have effected much. The expedition of 
Duckworth, at a time when ships had a greater autonomy and 
capacity for offensive action than they now possess, proved this. 
Unless England will maintain an enormous Army as well as an 
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enormous Navy—which means in the end exhaustion and collapse 
—she cannot engage in such enterprises. But the gentlemen who 
made St. James’s Hall re-echo with their clamour for war over- 
looked all these things. In the second case, Greece, though 
morally in the right, by her precipitate action in Thessaly, placed 
herself technically in the wrong. The war of 1897 taught her 
certain vuluable lessons, while, thanks to British influence, she was 
not allowed to suffer seriously for her foolish mistake. It is diffi- 
cult to blame British policy for its action in this quarter now that 
we see the result of patience and caution in the liberation of 
Crete. 

And while avoiding a policy of adventure, the Jingo would equally 
avoid causing other Powers gratuitous offence. “Do unto others as 
you would have done unto yourself” is as much a part of his creed as 
“ see that others treat you as you would treat them.” Nothing could 
be more distasteful to him than such a speech as that of the British 
Ambassador in Paris to the Chamber of Commerce there. Had such 
a speech been delivered in England by a French Ambassador to an 
assembly of French merchants resident in England we should have 
felt just indfgnation, and possibly have demanded the Ambassador's 
recall. Whatever our quarrels with France, we ought to treat her 
fairly and justly. It is no part of the diplomatist’s duty, first of all, 
to threaten her in public, and then to rush effusively into her arms. 
So, too, we should avoid unnecessary abuse of foreign sovereigns. 
The terms in which a certain Duke referred to the Kaiser in a 
recent letter were calculated to damage England in the sight of 
Europe. 

At the same time the Jingo would take steps to carry out the 
Civis Romanus policy of Palmerston, and to show that British sub- 
jects, wherever they are and however humble they may be, will 
receive efficient protection from their Government. Of late years 
it cannot be denied that there has been a singular remissness in 
this direction. The Waima outrage, which, all the evidence goes 
to show, was deliberately planned, and the Stokes murder, are two 
striking examples. In neither case has any real satisfaction been 
given ; and the treatment by the British Government of the rela- 
tives of the Waima victims has been discreditable to a degree. In 
China especially the policy of leaving British subjects to shift for 
themselves, in flat opposition to Palmerston’s ideas, has produced the 
most lamentable effects. Murders of missionaries, insults to the flag, 
and attacks upon British Consuls have been allowed to pass without 
adequate reparation being exacted. Only quite recently three 
Englishmen, one a secretary at the Peking Legation, were assaulted 
close to Peking, and so far the only result has been that two China- 
men have been bastinadoed. The German method of punishing 
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outrages on German subjects may not be wholly commendable, but 
it certainly teaches the Chinese that it is not safe to attack the 
foreigner. It is not good for our national honour or for our 
material interests that the British Government should show this 
extraordinary apathy. Unfortunately, it is only part and parcel of 
the vacillation which has marked our policy in the Far East and 
provoked general indignation at home. 

Though the writer, personally, does not believe in the value of 
an understanding with Russia, the British policy in China would 
have been far less open to criticism if the British diplomatists had 
shown some foresight and taken steps to secure compensation 
for the seizure of Port Arthur. Speeches such as the famous 

even at the cost of war,” the sending of the British ships 
to Port Arthur, and the craven withdrawal of these same ships, 
coupled with the attempt to throw the responsibility upon 
one of the best and most hard-headed of British admirals, 
are things that we cannot explain, and which not even the recol- 
lection of Fashoda will suffer us to forgive. The Jingo does not like 
to see Ministers in public prancing and threatening war while in pri- 
vate they are playing something very like the coward. If war was 
inexpedient—and it may well have been—the nation should have 
been told so frora the first, and these foolish provocative words have 
been avoided. Unfortunately this cowardice in foreign affairs was 
followed by an equally calamitous act of cowardice in home matters, 
to wit, the abandonment of compulsory vaccination to please a host 
of ignorant faddists. Where, one wonders, would the country have 
stood in the Fashoda affair but for that famous and courageous 
speech of Lord Rosebery’s ? 

The harm done by the policy of weakness and wobble in the 
Far East has been largely undone by the national firmness in 
the matter of Fashoda. As we have said before, we decline to 
give any single Party the credit for that firmness ; it was demanded 
by both Parties, by the Press of both sides, and by the nation. 
There was not a single Conservative editor—to judge by the 
editorial pronouncements —who did not, while the negotiations were 
proceeding, feel grave uneasiness, and no wonder, after Port Arthur 
It remains, then, if the Jingo Party in this country is to be 
satisfied, for the Government to show similar strength and firmness 
not only in all other questions in dispute between England and 
France, but also in the Far East, where the open door has yet to 
be made something more than a vague hypothesis, In all 
essentials the interests of England, Japan, and the United States 
march in unison. Together, these three Powers dispose of over- 
whelming naval force and exceedingly strong military force, and 
therefore it is practically certain that if they act in combination 
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they can get what they want. The attitude of the United States 
is, however, still somewhat doubtful. President McKinley seems 
to have decided against armed intervention, or so his Message may 
be interpreted by some. If this interpretation be correct, the 
sooner England and Japan stake out spheres of influence and 
abandon the open door doctrine the better. Russia is not ready, 
as her disarmament proposals clearly show. But five or ten years 
hence it will be another matter. 

With the present year the Newfoundland question will once 
more come before the nation owing to the lapse of the modus 
vivendi with France. As this is a question with which the public 
is unfamiliar, though of the first importance from the Imperial 
stand-point, it will be interesting as a touchstone to determine the 
real strength and foresight of the present Ministry. If the question 
be settled satisfactorily, it will be a great achievement; if, however. 
unnecessary concessions are made or the present exasperating 
condition of affairs on the French shore is prolonged, all Jingoes 
will be justified in reconsidering their political allegiance. Now 
that Home Rule is virtually dead and buried, Lord Rosebery may 
be able to revive the great traditions of Palmerston. 


H. W. Witson. 
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I po wish Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley had 
kept their now famous and collusive correspondence in their desks 
for a day or two longer. Its publication has completely chaosised 
certain melancholy meditations and bold purposings of my own on 
the above topic. I have much sympathy with the greatly snubbed 
Liberal Association of Nottingham and their appeal to the 
National Liberal Federation to take some steps about the sad 
case of the Liberal Party, owing to its lack of leadership, especially 
during these more recent times. Not that I should myself have , 
thought of the National Liberal Federation as my chosen deliverer 
from difficulty or sorrow. That Federation is becoming a rather 
antiquated and abortive congress, and its chief production, the 
Newcastle Programme, has not been a blessing, either in disguise 
or plain clothes, to the Liberal Party. Yet the petitioners of 
Nottingham, in the very limpness of the sham Hercules whom they 
desperately invoked, showed the depth and strength of the feeling 
they laboured under, a feeling which I had for a period fully 
shared. 

Things were getting very bad with us in the way of guidance 
down in the House of Commons after Lord Rosebery left us. The 
first thing that struck me in this connection was Sir William 
Harcourt’s extraordinary fiasco over the South Africa Report, 
when he so utterly failed to come up to the scratch. I expected to 
enjoy the pleasure of walking after him into the Lobby to give Mr. 
Rhodes the coup de grace, but found I had to content myself with 
very diminutive mercies in the wake of “Labby” and Philip 
Stanhope. I could not understand it. I tried to persuade myself 
that Mr. Chamberlain had played Jeremy Diddler with him, and 
yet I knew that Sir William is no fool. Then when Mr. Chamberlain 
dropped into casuistry and announced his remarkable doctrine 
that Mr. Rhodes might be a perfect ruffian in international 
diplomacy and filibustering adventure, and yet be the pink of honour 
and a downright or upright Bayard in private life, I noticed that Sir 
William did not put up Mr. Morley to denounce this appalling ethical 
heresy on the spot, so that it was not till months afterwards, and, if 
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I recollect aright, on a provincial platform, that the late Irish 
Secretary, either in his character of “ Honest John ” or “ St. Just,” 
rebuked the present Colonial Secretary for his shady and dangerous 
latitudinarianism, the latter statesman in the meantime, emboldened 
no doubt by the unexpected immunity from castigation he had thus 
enjoyed, confiding to the writer of the life of Mr. Parnell his con- 
viction that “some” or “ most ” great men are “ unscrupulous,” a 
reflection which that biographer, who is probably hard of hearing, 
had thought was applied by its author to “all” great men. 

Again, I observed a strange slackness on the part of Sir William 
with reference to Cretan affairs, in which I had been taking a deep 
interest, as against the Turks. When Lord Salisbury, who had at 
first, when instigated thereto by Goluchowski, refused to join in 
the blockade or bombardment of places in Crete occupied by 
Christian insurgents, on the ground that it was against British 
practice to interfere between a Sovereign and his insurrectionary 
subjects, leaving it to the parties to fight it out among themselves, 
but afterwards changed his mind and shelled a Christian position, 
I was greatly mortified by Sir William’s lukewarmness in 
the matter, and his failure to avail himself of chance after chance 
to protest against our intervention under pressure from the Jingoes. 
I am a violent Anti-Jingo myself, and peace-at-a-moderate-price 
man, and was keen for Lord Salisbury’s seizing the opportunity, 
when the first shot was fired, of getting out of the Concert of 
Europe, with all its embarrassments and futilities. Sir William, 
however, sat idly by, in a sort of rusticus expectans attitude, while 
the stream of unimproved occasion flowed past. 

Frequently, indeed, he was not on the river’s bank at all, while 
his empty seat on the Front Bench was unaccounted for. Latterly 
this abundant absence, or inactive and silent presence, when a bold 
lead seemed imperatively required, became a very serious incon- 
venience to anxious rank-and-filers like myself, especially when, 
towards the end of last Session, Mr. John Morley disappeared 
entirely, and for weeks you looked for him in vain. The other 
Front Bench men, too, began to copy the example of their apparent 
and titular chief, or, if there, did not present a united front either 
to friend or foe, so that you could not tell from usual intimations 
whether the path of duty and the impulse of truth led you into the 
** Aye” Lobby orthe “ No.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith might be marching in one direction, while Sir Henry 
Fowler and Mr. Bryce were going the opposite way, and there was 
no Harcourt and no Morley to decide where these other Doctors and 
Ductors disagreed. Sometimes things were even worse, when the 
Opposition Front Bench would be absolutely untenanted—not a 
single guide, philosopher, or friend upon it—except, perhaps Messrs. 
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Tom Ellis, Causton and McArthur, admirable gentlemen, no doubt, 
but not wizards, by any means. In sach circumstances the question 
‘** How am I to vote ?”” became a most painful and even excruciating 
mental exercise. It was no good watching ‘‘ Labby” and Sir 
Charles Dilke, and then going the other way, which is usually the 
right or safe thing to do. Those champions of ‘ Advanced 
Radicalism ” 
cue is, of course, to go against “ Officialdom,” but Officialdom was 


were in as great a quandary as yourself. Their usual 


not there, whether to proclaim or point the way, so that they might 
give it their backs. A man whom I consulted advised me to 
toss up, or think for myself, but as both plans seemed to me 
equally objectionable and in their respective waysequally impossible, 
I often found myself completely non-plussed, and how, in many 
cases, I managed to get into one Lobby rather than the other, is a 
mystery to me to this hour. 

I really felt angry in my heart with Sir William Harcourt for 
leaving me in this manner, almost entirely without precept or 
example to guide me, and ultimately began to swell the groan which 
was every day growing in audibility and volume in the Lobbies, in 
the dining, smoking, and uews-rooms, in the library, and even, 
despite the sweet oblivious antidotes or antitheses of sex and 
scenery, on the terrace fronting the once silver Thames. Things 
were not improved when Sir William betook himself to his favourite 
amusement of bishop-baiting—he does not often, I understand, 
ride to hounds, or do much in otter-hunting or with the gun—and 
visited the House occasionally to make up for lost time by giving 
us an Anti-Ritualist treat (continued, I believe, in The Times 
periodically, like the high tides), in which the denunciation of “ per- 
jured priests” was pleasantly diversified by newspaper cuttings 
descriptive of Sunday shows of candles and barettas, and vestments 
and incense, &c., alleged to have taken place at Clapham, Holborn, 
or the Kast and West ends of London, and the like, having all the 
effect of “ lime-light illustrations ”’ to a country lecture. It was, 
no doubt, in a sense, edifying to hear Sir William declaiming on 
the importance of pure and undefiled religion, and virtually assur- 
ing us that, like Thwackum, by religion he meant the Christian 
religion, and by the Christian religion he meant the Protestant 
religion, and by the Protestant religion he meant the religion of the 
Church of England, and by the religion of the Church of England 
he meant the Articles and Prayer-Book set up by Queen Elizabeth, 
of blessed memory, three centuries and a half ago, and interpreted 
by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Kensit, retail stationer, 
Hoxton, in the narrowest Low Church sense, contrary to the view 
of the late Lord Macaulay, corroborated by the late Mr. Hallam, 
that the Church of England is a Church of compromise and com- 
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prehension, “ half way between Rome and Geneva ”—an interpreta- 
tion unmodified by the scientific progress and the results of the 
historical and speculative criticism of the last three hundred years, 
and proposed to be forced on all Anglican congregations, regard- 
less of lay opinion and feeling, by the coercive authority of the 
secular tribunals. 

This might be magnificent, but it was not politics. I wanted a 
capable exnounder of Liberal principles, and a veteran Parliament- 
arian whose ripe experience and garnered wisdom might help me 
along in doing my House of Commons business, and instead I was 
offered the irrelevant bigotry of an ecclesiastical Philistine and theo- 
logical obscurantist. I wished to know what I was to think about 
“open doors,” and “ pin pricks,” and “ long spoons,” and I was 
treated to an essay upon barettas. I do not care two straws about 
barettas, and I was glad when Mr. Morley, who is under no delusions 
about these things, sat upon Sir William and his holy rage against 
Church upholstery, whenever he has done, and in almost open fashion. 
One way or another, however, I stumbled through the Session, 
occasionally descrying Sir William from afar, flitting like a ghost 
through the corridors, Heaven knows whence or whither, although 
sometimes also in the House to give us a “tip” as to our votes, 
and a few reasons whereby to defend them, Those few votes were 
of course, right, and shine like stars of memory on a black 
firmament of misguided effort. As for the rest, I shudder to think 
what a scrutiny of the division lists might show me I had inadvisedly 
done. The Liberal Publishing Department, in Parliament Street, 
prints a register of every M.P.’s votes, which they blasphemously 
call “'The Recording Angel,” and for which they heartlessly charge 
5s.; and I tremble to anticipate what very minced meat an enemy 
might make of me, who got hold of that volume and cited its 
entries against me. In most cases [ could only plead that I did 
not know what I was doing, bereft as I was of instructions and 
signals, and left by the commander of the fleet to drift with wind 
and tide. 

In due time came the rejoicings over Omdurman and the excite- 
ment about Fashoda. In a magazine such as this, perused by readers 
of every political hue, particularly that of the Tories, I should be 
abusing the privilege granted me of stating my position were I to 
argue aggressively for a victory to my own opinions but I must be 
allowed to state them, so as to enable me adequately to set forth 
the piteous case in which we cf the great unled now found 
ourselves. ‘l'ories must tolerate me. As I have said, I aman 
Anti-Jingo—I have no delight in war and I sicken at the sight of 
bloodshed. It may be a matter of taste, but I really did not like 
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Cotton, Chamberlain of the City of London, when presenting the 
Sirdar with a sword of honour in the name of the community, on the 
4th November last: “'This advance you met with a salvo of six 
guns and the discharge of Maxims, rifles, and Lee-Metfords, while 
the howitzers sent with unerring and deadly aim their shells some 
2,700 to 2,800 yards into the quarters of the Khalifa, slaying 
hundreds at one discharge, and thousands upon thousands in the 
subsequent continuous firing, overthrowing men like puppets be- 
fore the continuous hurricane of shell-fire.’ It does not reconcile 
me to this huge mechanical massacre—12,000 Dervishes, really 
brave men, besides the wounded killed after the battle by our 
admirable Soudanese clients, of whom we hear such hopeful things 
—to learn that “the casualties in the forces under your command 
were happily insignificant,” nor even that “the chaplains to the 
forces, in a brave spirit and in the armour of faith, were most active 
on the field of battle in solacing and comforting the wounded and 
the dying” (British). As for military “ glory,” I do not care for 
it, any more than for its carnage. I see little to boast of in 
annihilating bodies of savages with our superior manslaying 
machinery. I respect the individual soldier for his endurance of 
hardship and his contempt of danger ; but for myself I feel as if I 
were rather a mean and cowardly person to bribe poor fellows, 
through their poverty, with a shilling a day to risk or lose their 
lives to save me the trouble and peril of defending myself, or, 
infinitely worse, of gratifying my greed or vanity. 

I am against more Empire-building, and am a “ Concentra- 
tionist,” and not an “ Expansionist.’ The Queen is Sovereign of 
a quarter of the visible land of the world. She is mistress of the 
seas—does not Britannia rule the waves ?—and she rules over 
about 450 millions of people, more than a fourth of the population 
of the globe. I think she has got her full share, and that she and 
we have at least as much on hand as our resources and home 
duties admit of our dealing with. A little more megalomania, and, 
in my opinion, we shall be in for conscription with all its horrors, 
moral and commercial. 

Civilization-mongering is not much better, to my mind at all 
events, until we have educated, and especially technically educated, our 
own industrial population up to a very much higher plane of civiliza- 
tion, until, in fact, they possess the essence of “ culture.” This might 
cost millions, which, however, I believe, we are wasting unneces- 
sarily on other things. But this done, perhaps we might go 
a-civilizing with any other millions we did not know what to do 
with, although, as I believe, the best way we can civilize the world 
is by fully civilizing ourselves, and so furnishing free if backward 
nations a model to work up to, much as we passively helped to 
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civilize Japan by simply cleaning our own door-step and furnish- 
ing, without meaning it, an example for Japan’s own mimetic 
initiative to copy from, without our landing a single soldier on her 
shores. I doubt if we are doing India all the good we habitually 
boast of. We have deprived the people of their liberty. Meanwhile 
we are marring our own natures by learning, through practising, the 
spirit of the despot. We give them an inglorious peace and order, * 
in which their own self-reliance disappears, and a veneer of British 
culture, producing that mild monstrosity, the Johnbullised Hindoo, 
the laughing-stock of civilization. Might it not have been better 
for India had we never interfered with its natural racial develop- 
ment, left it to fight out its own self-control, and to adopt such 
elements of our civilization as it is fitted to receive and assimilate ? 

I do not believe in “ opening up new markets” by means of 
armaments. Tories must continue to tolerate me. The income, I 
fear, in many cases, is not equal to the outgo. I agree with Sir 
W. Harcourt when he said at Dundee a year ago that “ he believed 
a great deal more trade was to be got, in spite of Tariffs, out of 
civilized nations than would ever be got from wildernesses of 
savages,” and with Sir Robert Giffen when he predicted, a fort- 
night ago, that thirty, twenty, or even ten years hence present 
appropriators of waste places would, in many cases, be glad 
of any decent excuse for getting rid of their incumbrances. I 
do not believe that ‘trade follows the flag.” The influence of 
sentiment cn commerce I regard as infinitesimal and a negligible 
quantity. ‘I'rade follows demand, and demand is for the cheapest 
and best goods. In French West Africa we do better business 
than France, closed door and all. During the last fourteen 
years our annexations have been twenty-two times the size of the 
United Kingdom, as Lord Rosebery pointed out at Edinburgh two 
years ago, but during the same time the ratio of our Colonial and 
Dependency Trade to our whole World Trade, normally a fourth, 
has been actually going down. In India we have about 
300 millions of customers who take 26 millions of our exports. 
“ Astounding!” cries Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who naturally 
regards India as the centre of the universe. I agree with him— 
astoundingly little for all our loss and risk. 

I do not believe in fighting for the “open door.” Let us 
diplomatize for it by all means; but a great war for it? I can 
conceive no case in which the game would be worth the candle. 
We should, at the best, rnin one or more of our best customers, 
and half ruin ourselves, which would not pay, and there are more 
excellent ways. If the “closing” nation prospered by it abroad, 


she would take the more from us at home. [f she did not prosper, 
probably we were better out of the concern; but the door, in my 
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belief, cannot be “closed” absolutely. The best and cheapest 
goods cannot be wholly kept out. We do an enormous and ever 
increasing trade with the most highly tariffed countries in the 
world. I have said nothing of the demoralization of our own 
national consciousness, which, to my thinking, is a disastrous result 
of commercial Jingoism. We gain a footing in the territories of 
the backward races by immoral means and through unprincipled 
agents. We swindle native chiefs by acquiring provinces for beads, 
through the potent aid of rum. Then we find an excuse for 
massacre and sanguinary conquest. Then we introduce slavery 
under the disguise of contracts by which labour is enforceable. 
Then we set up a Government in which the aboriginal people are 
not represented, stripping them of their rights to and in their own 
land. I believe that by reconciling ourselves to these things we do 
ourselves moral damage, and that our own poorer classes suffer by 
our practice of the oppression of the weak by the strong in distant 
lands. 

You may, of course, consider these views foolish, but I know they 
are substantially the views of a good many of my Radical, and 
even Old Liberal, colleagues; not so well put, of course, as they 
would feel they could put them themselves, but still theirs. What 
is more, they are, subject to the same qualification, the views of a 
great many Radicals and Old Liberals throughout the country. 
For me, in my helpless and undirected plight, the important point 
was that they were mine—poor things, if you like, but my own. 
With such opinions, what was a man of my kidney to do when the 
wild Imperialistic and Jingo cyclone set in after Omdurman and 
Fashoda? ‘The “ nation was united,” it was said. I knew, in my 
heart, I was not “ united.” I could not throw up my cap like the 
rest of them for Omdurman, either as a professional massacre or a 
victory for a “ forward” policy. Over the bloodshed I could not 
rejoice like the excellent Chamberlain of London town. Then I 
had all along voted against the Soudan expedition, under the 
leadership of Lord Rosebery and Sir W. Harcourt. Lord Rosebery 
had said at Huddersfield in 1896 that he “ would rather have spent 
the four or five millions on irrigation works at Assouan, yielding 
millions more for Egypt, than lock up her capital in a Soudan War.” 
I thought that, and still think it, uncommonly good sense. ‘Then 
later on, in the House of Lords, he quoted Gordon, with evident 
approval, to the effect that “the Soudan was the most absolutely 
valueless possession that any country could possess; useless to any 
human being, and fatal to any Power that held it.” If I had 
required a good fright against the Soudan, those were the words, 
and Gordon, endorsed by Lord Rosebery, were the men to do it. He 
also made what I thought very good fun, on the same occasion, of 
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the idea of the Dervishes, a thousand miles away across the Nubian 
Desert, being any danger to the Suez Canal, which, to put it 
differently, was quite as absurd as stationing a company of the 
Metropolitan Pelice at Moscow to protect the Brighton bathing- 
machines. 

Sir W. Harcourt was equally emphatic, both inside and outside 
the House of Commons. At the National Liberal Club he said that 
“to take Ngyptian funds, which might have helped to relieve its 
labouring and hard-pressed population, for a war made in London 
and not in Cairo was the most foolish, unjustifiable, and perilous 
adventure on which a country like Egypt was ever embarked.” 
In the House he maintained the same thing, while Mr. Morley, who 
had from the beginning opposed an Egyptian forward policy, 
questioned the sanity of those who advocated the invasion of the 
Soudan. After all this, was I to blame if I had my doubis about 
Omdurman, and longed for the authoritative voice to tell me that 
the universal rejoicings were a mistake, and that I was not called 
upon to participate ? But that voice was not raised. Sir William 
was silent, and only kept on pounding bishops. I was equally 
unhappy about Fashoda. I could not sympathize with the 
thousands of people who had not read the Fashoda Blue Books, 
but whose opinion of their contents was declared to be the judg- 
ment of a united nation decisive of the question at issue, or rather 
that there was no question at issue, and that France must be 
kicked downstairs at once. I thought that France had an arguable 
case, or at all events a case that ought to have been argued, and 
that although the production of M. Hanotaux’s own special pleading 
as to Egyptian rights when it served his purpose to contest the 
Belgian treaty, was a complete estoppel as against him personally. 
It was, as I fancied, too attorneyish a way of dealing with a great 
international question, which was surely larger than ought to be 
settled summarily and sharply on a point of preliminary practice. 
Besides, I disliked altogether the underlying assumption that was 
made all through—that casual statements by transitory diplomatists 
are to bind for ever the momentous interests of great peoples. his 
seems carrying the despotism of head clerks too far. 

Moreover, if you went down to fundamental rights in the matter, 
the discussion seemed to me to be very much in the air. If Dick 
Turpin, chronology permitting, were to say to Claude Duval, 
“Now, Claude, if I see you casting a covetous eye on that old 
gentleman’s gold watch I shall regard it as an unfriendly act,” I 
do not see that evidence of that exclamation would help Dick much 
at the County Court as plaintiff in trover for the watch or damages. 
Sir Edward Grey and his Imperialist confederates have argued that 
his famous words of claim to the Nile Valley (rejoindered to by 
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M. Hanotaux in the French Senate, and not surrejoindered to by 
Sir E. Grey or anybody) were not creative but merely declaratory. 
of a right. Whose was this alleged right ? I asked myself. Fashoda 
is neither in England nor in France, but in the Soudan. How was 
the Soudan Egypt’s any more than anyone else’s? It was stolen, 
I found, as to a large part of it, by Mehemet Ali, who seems to 
have been as great a scoundrel as the Mahdi or the Khalifa—if 
they were scoundrels—and the rest was conveyed by the precious 
Ismail Khedive in 1874. It struck me that on grounds of ordinary 
fair-play the aboriginal tribes had a title by immemorial occupation, 
anterior and superior to Kgypt’s very recent right by spoliation, 
and that when the Mahdi and his Dervishes, in the early eighties, 
as “predominant partners” among the tribes, drove out the 
unspeakably tyrannical Egyptian Government of the Pashas, they 
not only effected a good riddance for their native country of the 
Soudan, but restored to it its natural right to own and govern 
itself, a right which I could not, and cannot yet, see was ever justly 
replaced by the robber right of Egypt. 

Accordingly, it seemed to me that France might very well have 
said to us: “ Trustees for Egypt as you call yourselves—beautiful 
trustees, by the way, plotting for all you are worth to pocket the 
trust fund—you cannot have better rights than your cestua que 
trust, which, at the Marchand date, months, mind, before your 
bloody Omdurman, were simply nil. The tribes, under their tribe- 
master, the Khalifa (whose foot was at all events on his native 
heath when you knocked him down), had repossessed themselves of 
their aboriginal and indefeasible title, and the fact that on your 
retreat from this Soudan in the Hicks Pasha days, you and your 
protégé, as you say, retained a purpose in your own minds to 
return and reassert your filibuster claim when you were able, 
could not keep alive your baseless title when you were not there to 
affirm it,so that as between you and us—let us drop the trustee 
pretence and ignore the native tribes—the Soudan was really a 
no-man’s land, where we had as good a right to play the appro- 
priator as you.” It did seem to me that France had an arguable 
case, and that in refusing to negotiate we risked putting ourselves 
in the position of a swollen-headed swaggerer who takes advantage 
of a companion’s temporary weakness or disablement to pull his 
nose and defy him to come on, treatment which he may remember 
and resent when the positions are reversed. Perhaps these were 
all vain imaginings of mine; but they had the effect of paralysing 
me, of putting me in the predicament of Sheridan’s celebrated 
puzzled donkey, or the proverbial position which is bounded on one 
side by the deep sea, or any of the other stock illustrations of 
bewilderment and compulsory inaction you like. By reason of 
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them I could not take my place in the “ united nation” attitude 
over Fashoda, and yet I had not the courage to artivulate my 
doubts and announce my dissent, because I had no man of light and 
leading to decide for me and marshal me the way. No doubt Lord 
Rosebery had spoken; but he had renounced the honour of leading 
me, and was no longer in politics any more than the President of 
the Academy or the College of Physicians. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir E. Grey had also spoken; but, besides their being only 
“subs,” their reasonings, as I have shown, did not satisfy me, and, 
moreover, they seemed suddenly to have turned their coats over 
our former Party policy of anti-Soudan. So they were no good. 
“Oh! for one hour of Harcourt!” I inwardly ejaculated. Where 
was Sir William? But echo itself did not even think it worth 
while to answer “‘ Where? ” 

Everything, however, as Sydney Smith said, comes to an end, 
except Wimpole Street, and at last Sir William, not being Wimpole 
Street, closed his long silence. Mr. Morley had been as silent as 
Sir William, and people were saying that their combined silences 
were eloquent. I hoped so myself, but was perplexed to know on 
what lines this inaudible eloquence was running. On the one hand, 
they might be like myself, or the poor cat in the adage, no longer 
harmless or necessary, but letting “I dare not” wait upon “I 
would”; willing to wound the Imperial and Jingoistic expansionist, 
but yet afraid to strike that international malefactor, seeing what a 
day he was having. If I could have been sure of that, I think I 
could have plucked up courage and given vent to my anti-Jingoist 
and anti-Imperialist convictions and emotions. But then, on the 
other hand, this silence of theirs might be giving consent. Nothing, 
they say, succeeds like success, and the “crowning mercy” of 
Omdurman might have converted Sir William and Mr. Morley, 
although for very shame’s sake they did not like to make a public 
recantation of their anti-Soudanistic testimony. In this condition 
of dilemma I resolved to say and do nothing, but wait for the day 
on which Sir William was to unbosom, which happened to be 
the day of the Lord Mayor's dinner to the Sirdar in celebration of 
his doings at Omdurman. 

I confess I did not like his attending this entertainment. It 
looked like giving the occasion of it his blessing, and I could have 
wished that one of his anti-Ritualist fits had seized him, and that 
he had spent the day in discharge of his function of malleus 
episcoporum. Of course, he might be present at the function 
merely in recognition of the Sirdar’s professional eminence, just 

as he might be present at a dinner to Mr. Watts-Dunton, or 
Sir William Broadbent, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. Alfred 
Austin, as a tribute to personal distinction—merely this and 
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nothing more. Still, as The Times said, he “must have felt 
that he was in a somewhat curious position when he took a 
share in celebrating the reconquest of the Soudan.” However, 
the day came and went, and next morning I opened my Times 
with nervous anxiety to learn tne utterance of my cracle. It 
was ambiguous, as such utterances usually are. Sir William 
was complimentary to the Sirdar and the Nile. There was 
no committal to Imperialism in that. He did not defend 
the fighting and winning of Omdurman on the _ barbarous 
plea that it was “avenging Gordon.” ‘This is a_ favourite 
argurent of our new Liberal Jingoes, who do not ebserve 
that even if wars of vengeance square with our old Liberal creed, 
Gordon has not yet been avenged, because the wrong people have 
been sacrificed to his manes, the Khalifa and his Dervishes not 
having had anything to do with killing Gordon. Another device 
of our turncoats is to abuse the Khalifa. They hang him, and then 
give him an ill name, declaring that he is “the most bloody and 
barbarous tyrant that ever existed on the face of the earth,” and so 
forth, beating the record, it would seem, of Cain and Sennacherib, 
Nero and Pizarro, the tortures of the Inquisition and the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Cromwell at Drogheda and Wexford, and the 
‘““Great Assassin” himself, compared to whom the Khalifa can 
only be as a flea to an alligator, or a guat toa tiger. If itis part 
of our business to go about the world extirpating sanguinary 
tyrants, why not crush the “ Assassin” instead of inviting him, 
through his Ambassador, to kiss the hand of the Queen? ‘This is 
so much in the style of ‘ No case, abuse Plaintiff’s Attorney,” that 
it looks like an after-thought of our recreants, to veil their own 
tergiversation. Besides, if this plea is good, why did they oppose 
the Soudan invasion? I was relieved to note that Sir William 
avoided this line of remark, deprecating, indeed, saying “ more 
about political subjects.” 

I wished he had said “ anything ” instead of “more.” But I 
found he did say “we hope that in the great success which 
has been achieved we see a future for religion and civilization 
among those savage people.” ‘There it was, [ thought; he could 
not resist the temptation of putting in a word for the Gospel ac- 
cording to Kensit administered by the New Missionary, improving 
upon -the old-fashioned methods of St. Paul and others, 
who took their lives in their hands for their faith, and waiting 
until the most dangerous of their possible converts—the class, 
according to old ideas, standing most in need of missionary treat- 
ment—have been cleared out of the way, and even out of the world 
by means of the appliances of Mr. Hiram Maxim, maker of guns 
and modern substitute for John Baptist as forerunner of 
Christianity, and then having a quiet time with the feebler but 
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probably more docile remainder, Would not our renegades, I 
thought to myself, be able henceforth to cite Sir William’s 
authority when, like Mr. Asquith at Birmingham the other day— 
who looks, by the way, as if he had now come out as a declared 
Jingo,—they attempt to draw what seemed to me the futile distine- 
tion attempted to be made by the ex-Home Secretary between a 
“legitimate ” and a “ bastard ” Imperialism,.in full war-paint and 
feathers, and to argue with him that Radicalism and Liberalism too 
permits or even directs you to conquer backward races and de- 
prive them of their liberty and their land, provided you give them 
in return sufficient A B C, multiplication table, and neat commercial 
hand? Perhaps, however, Sir William did not mean all this, and 
would take an early opportunity of removing doubts and showing 
that he was still at liberty, for anything he had said at the 
Mansion House, or elsewhere, to stick to his House of Commons anti- 
Soudan guns, and move the reduction of Lord Salisbury’s salary on 
account of Omdurman, and oppose the annexation of Egypt, or 
even insist on its evacuation at the earliest possible moment. 

But Sir William never took any such opportunity, but relapsed 
into silence and inactivity, perhaps masterly inactivity, while I 
relapsed into an irritation and despair which were certainly not 
masterly. If I had known then what I know now, I should have 
felt and done differently. But I did not know. So I determined, 
if nobody else would speak out, that I would draw up and get 
published, if I could, an appeal to Sir William to give me, for 
Heaven’s sake, a lead, not only on this African and cognate matters, 
but on other public and pressing questions as well, so that if he would 
not compassionate my personal wail, he might possibly be moved 
by the more general consideration. I meant to put my appeal, so 
far as its public reference was concerned, mainly on the ground so 
forcibly put by Lord Salisbury at the Constitutional Club lately, 
that an organized and properly-led and voiced Opposition is 
essential to the public well-being, in the way of keeping the 
vital issues of the time well to the front and driving the side 
and petty issues well to the rear, and securing the adequate 
criticism of those issues, so that the public mind may be sufficiently 
instructed for a sound judgment on its Government’s trustworthi- 
ness. I was proceeding to work out this idea in its various 
branches and defences, when Presto! Change! like a bolt from 
the blue came the Harcourt-Morley correspondence, and, among 
other destructions caused by it, shattered my plan of an appeal to 
our leader to lead. ‘There is, of course, no leader to appeal to, and 
may not be for months and more, so that the public and private 
mischief must go on. 

It is vain discussing the hundred criticisms that are being made 
on the meaning and motives of this remarkable correspondence. 
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My own belief, the only thing I have to guide me now, and which 
has been arrived at by keeping my ears and eyes open in quarters 
as close to the letter-writers as I could get into, is that Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley have not left the ex-Cabinet in a huff or 
a temper, but substantially because they could no longer get on 
with a preponderating and a rapidly developing and intensifying 
Imperialism among their late colleagues and elsewhere in the Party, 
as visible to everybody in the instances of Mr. Asquith and Sir E. 
Grey, and other quarters that easily suggest themselves. This 
sufficiently accounts for Sir William’s inactivities and ambiguities, 
distracted as he must have been between his own convictions and 
the necessity, as leader, of keeping up the outward show of 
official unity. ‘There is reason to believe that Sir E. Grey’s famous 
declaration about the “ unfriendly act ” was off his own sub-official 
bat, and surprised those who should have known it wascoming. A 
great split, as I believe, is impending in the Party over this ques- 
tion of Imperialism. For Imperialism, as I, in common with many 
other much better men, believe, strikes at the very root of 
Democracy, because it attacks the liberty of peoples, erects 
despotisms based on military force, arrests the growth of free 
institutions and self-government all over the world, and, by 
strengthening the aristocratic spirit at home, makes it easier to 
divert to expansionist adventures abroad those funds and services 
which are demanded for the genuine, that is, mainly, the educa- 
tional, elevation of the masses at home. ‘There are, however, 
many in the Liberal Party to whom these notions are Anathema. 
We shall have to fight it out, and Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
will not be without support if they do what is expected of them 
in resisting the further growth of the Imperialistic idea. Sir 
William’s letter, it will be noticed, is not addressed, as Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation, to Mr. ‘Tom Kllisas Whip and official organ 
of the self-appointed leadership on our Front Bench. Does this 
portend a further revolt against the Officialism which arranges 
everything in the dark and then produces a cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme and resolution for us humble “ privates” to accept? The 
sooner the better, some of us presume to think, helpless at present, 
but who would fain get out of leading strings. Who is to summon 
the-much talked of meeting of Liberal Members? Will it be the 
oldest Member, or a batch of Round Robinists, or the handy Mr. 
Tom Ellis? If Tom obliges, and not, only summons a meeting, but 
appears with a secretly prearranged list of possible successors to 
Sir William, from what I see and hear I should advise him to ex- 
clude his pet Imperialists. [ven witha balancing man at our head, 
I look for lively times, but with a Jingo trying to discipline us down, 
I am afraid we shall reproduce the Kilkenny cats. 

| ; A Rapicat M.P. 


ADMIRAL LORD LYONS.* 


“ Of all the men I was ever acquainted with, I now none whose manner and 
appearance were more calculated to captivate than this officer, then in the 
prine of life. His countenance (a fact of which he was conscious and 
proud) bore a marked resemblance to that of Lord Nelson, which is typt- 
jied and beautified—frank, gay, natural, happy in showing an easy 
respect for superiors, and exacting it with the same unstudied facility 
from inferiors ; he was equally liked by those above and below him, 
which is the surest way of being esteemed by equals.” 

Portrait of Captain Lyons, R.N., when he was in command of the Madagascar, 
and conveying young King Otho to his newly-acquired throne in Greece, 
drawn by the late Lord Dalling, better known as Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
able diplomatist and writer. See Lord Dalling’s Life of Lord Palmerston. 

Apmirat Lord Lyons—or to call him by the name we knew him 
best by when he was afloat, Sir Edmund Lyons—certainly deserved 
the interesting story of his career which has just appeared 
from the pen of Captain Eardley Wilmot. The Duke of Norfolk 
may be congratulated on having confided the material of his grand- 
father’s life to so competent a writer. All those who are interested 
in the Navy, and who wish to preserve a record of one of its most 
distinguished Admirals, and of a man who brought pluck, honour, 
and an untiring energy to the service of his country, will welcome 
this volume. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is, of course, best known in connec- 
tion with Crimean events. Few people are aware that he had—in 
an earlier naval career—obtained distinction as a gallant officer and 
a fine seaman. He lived in the days of sails, when seamanship 
was considered the highest quality a naval officer could display. 
And rightly so, for seamanship was the test of nerve and character. 
If a man knew how to handle a ship in a squall, or how to work 
her off a lee-shore in a gale of wind, or to manceuvre her 
to an anchorage in a crowded roadstead, where an exact billet had 
to be taken up—and no manceuvre was more critically watched by 
the assembled officers of the ships already at anchor—his reputa- 


* The Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons. By Captain 8. Eardley Wilmot, R.N, 
Published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Price 21s. 
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tion was established. Captain Lyons excelled in the art of sea- 
manship ; nay, he revelled in it. No one could handle a ship in 
stress of weather better than he could. He obtained his promotion 
to the rank of Commander at the early age of twenty-one, for a 
gallant achievement in storming Fort Marrack, on the coast of Java. 
This was talked of at the time as one of the most daring incidents of 
the old war. He obtained his post-rank in 1814, when he had not 
reached his twenty-fourth year. ‘hen he remained on shore for 
several years. It was difficult to obtain employment. After twenty 
years’ war the Navy List was choked with officers. ‘There were no 
less than 200 Admirals, £50 Captains, 800 Commanders, and 
4,000 Lieutenants. Squadrons were reduced and ships were out 
of commission. While he was on shore he married and settled 
down. In 1817 his eldest son, Bickerton, was born, who became 
the second Lord Lyons, and later our Ambassador in Paris. 

In 1828 Captain Lyons was appointed to the command of the 
Blonde, a 46-gun frigate. In this ship he conveyed the British 
Ambassador, Sir Robert Gordon, to Constantinople, and accom- 
panied him in his reception by the Sultan, when he mentions that 
for the first time “‘ Many degrading and humiliating forms were 
done away with.” After some months in the Bosphorus he went for 
a cruise in the Black Sea, and visited Sebastopol, which it was his 
fate to have to bombard twenty-five years later. He found himself 
‘in one of the finest harbours in the world, sheltered from the gale 
and snowstorm which is truly awful. The snow was 14 inches on 
deck this morning.” After Sebastopol he visited Odessa and Varna: 
the latter had recently been captured by the Russians, who had lost 
in a few months 12,600 men from plague. ‘The survivors look 
like ghosts.” ‘The Bonde was not only an efficient ship, but she 
was a happy ship. Admiral Lyons was always adored by his 
officers and men, both when he was a Captain and an Admiral. 
Sir George Cockburn, who was Senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
described the Blonde as “‘ an example of a perfect British ship of 
war, with everybody on board happy and contented.” Captain 
Lyons quitted the Blonde in 1831, and took command of the 
Madagascar, a frigate about the same size as the Blonde, but of a 
more modern type. ‘The vacancy arose from the death of the 
Captain of the Madagascar—Sir Robert Spencer—an able and 
efficfent officer. Captain Lyons, on taking command, speak- 
ing of his new midshipmen, wrote: “Although I cannot hope 
to superintend their interests with the same ability as poor 
Spencer, they may depend upon my watching over them with a 
fatherly regard, and not one of them will be removed to 
make room for my followers.” One of these midshipmen, who 
turned out a brilliant naval officer himselfi—Admiral Sir George 
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Elliot,—gives the following interesting reminiscence of his 
Captain :— 

“They (the midshipmen) had greater freedom under Captain Lyons, who, being 
a thorough seaman, made that acquirement his first object by placing his young 
officers in positions of responsibility. He made his midshipmen take charge 
of the watch, night and day. I had then been only four years in the Service. 
One night the weather looked very threatening, and we had royals set, so I went 
down to the Captain and asked whether I should shorten sail. He turned round 
in his cot, and said, ‘ Wait till it comes.’ I went on deck, and, knowing what 
he would say if any spars were lost, I commenced taking in sail. We were struck 
by a squall so fierce that I had to put the helm up and get the ship before the 
wind to get the canvas in. When Captain Lyons came on deck, and saw what I 
had done, he gave me great credit, laughed, and said he had tried my nerve and 


sailoring. When I passed for Lieutenant he gave me a certificate which modesty 
forbids me to publish.” 


Another midshipman was the late Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds. 
Another was his nephew, Cowper Coles, who became his Flag- 
Lieutenant. Cowper Coles had a turn for naval construction, and 
he went down in his own creation, the Captain, which was 
capsized off Finisterre in 1870. Only the gunner and seventeen 
men, who climbed by some miraculous chance on to her bottom 
when she was bottom uppermost, managed to escape, out of a crew 
of 500. Cowper Coles was a friend and a messmate of mine, and 
so kind-hearted that had he been one of the eighteen rescued, 
he could not have survived his sense of responsibility for the 
disaster. A court-martial decided that “the loss of the ship 
was due to instability from faulty construction.” 

Captain Lyons brought the Madagascar home at the end of 
1831. He had, however, made his mark with the Government as a 
diplomatist who had adroitly preserved concerted action with the 
French and Russian Naval Commanders upon the Greek question. 
He was now missed in Greek waters. Lord Palmerston, who was 
then Foreign Minister, used his influence to get him sent back. The 
Admiralty thereupon gave orders for the Madagascar to be re- 
commissioned with Captain Lyons again in command. He was 
back in the Mediterranean by March, 1832. 

The time now came when Captain Lyons was ordered upon a 
service which was destined to have a momentous effect on his 
career. A modern Greece had been recently brought forth by a con- 
cert of the Great Powers of Europe—these Great Powers being then 
Russia, France, and Great Britain. Her progenitors stood in 1832 
over her cradle, and watched their turbulent offspring with 
solicitude and dismay. As in 1898 so she was during the first 
decade of her existence ; then as now she was the enfant terrible o 
Europe. 

Modern Greece would have perhaps had a better chance if there 
had been no Ancient Greece. She is in fact the posthumous off- 
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spring of a past that has been obliterated by some sixteen hundred 
years of slavery. ‘There was, no doubt, good reason, considering 
the abominations of Turkey, for rescuing Greece from her tyranny 
and bloodthirstiness, but it is a pity she could not have been started 
under a new name, and there would then have been less opportunity 
for posturing as ‘hemistocles or Leonidas. For lack of a king 
Modern Greece started as a Republic, but the President, Count Capo 
d'Istria, fared badly, and was assassinated in 1831. Then the three 
Powers set steadily to work to find a king; they were somewhat 
hampered because by a self-denying ordinance they were debarred 
from selecting a Prince of French, Russian, or English nationality. 
At last their choice fell on Prince Otho, the second son of the King 
of Bavaria, a lad who was not eighteen years of age. The choice 
was a ridiculous one, for how could the character of a boy of that 
age be known? But the mantle of kingship is supposed to endow 
its wearer with righteous qualities. It was decided that the Prince 
should arrive at his new kingdom with all due pomp and circum- 
stance, and be conveyed and escorted by the warships of the 
guardian Powers. The Madagascar was selected as the English 
ship, and it was so arranged that Captain Lyons should be the 
senior officer and have command of the convoying squadron. The 
King, with his suite—including three semi-royal Regents and some 
fifty people besides—had to be provided for on board the Madagascar, 
somewhat to the dismay of the Captain. However, carpenters 
were set to work and cabins were built and furnished in a style 
fitting for the occasion. It may be imayined how the boy King 
enjoyed all the pomp and circumstance suddenly thrust on him and 
how delighted he was with his agreeable naval host. Captain 
lyons, on his part, wrote: “The only discomfort I have is the 
King sitting up till one or two o'clock laughing and amusing him- 
self, which is too much for the servants.” 

In due time the squadron arrived at Nauplia, which was the pro 
tem. capital of Greece. Here all the leading people of Greece had 
assembled to greet their new Sovereign. The ultimate result of 
this trip was that Captain Lyons was invited by Lord Palmerston, 
then Foreign Secretary, to become British Minister to Greece. 
Thus Sir Edmund Lyons,’ at the age of forty-five, and a Post 
Captain of twenty-one years’ standing, quitted for a time the 
service in which he had gained so much distinction to enter upon a 
diplomatic career. On his arrival at Athens, Sir Edmund wrote 
that ‘‘ the King’s joy at seeing me was excessive.” But a shadow 
was coming between them. The young King’s character was 
developing badly. IT» hvl become suspicious and indolent, so 
that his Ministers had great trouble in getting him to sign any 
documents until the last minute, and he refused to grant the 
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representative institutions which had been promised Greece until 
they were extorted from him by revolution eight years later. Before 
long Lord Palmerston was writing to Sir Edmund Lyons, “ Your 
account of Otho’s mental qualities is indeed lamentable.” 

I do not propose to devote more space to the period of Sir 
Edmund Lyons’ diplomatic career, as we have to get to the more 
interesting period during the Crimean War. It is sufficient tu say that 
as a diplomatist he received the approbation of Lord Palmerston, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and Sir Stratford Canning. After fourteen 
years at Athens he was sent as Minister to Berne. By this time he 
had attained the rank of Rear-Admiral. From Berne he went to 
Stockholm. It was from Stockholm, in 1853, when the Eastern Ques- 
tion was assuming a warlike aspect, that he wrote to offer his services 
afloat “as a Junior Flag-Officer in a fleet, or in any way Her 
Majesty’s Government may think my services can be useful.” On 
September 27th Lord Clarendon wrote to him, “ Sir James Graham ” 
(who had again become First Lord of the Admiralty) “‘ wishes you 
to come home immediately in order that he may have you as second 
in command to Admiral Dundas, and ready to supply his place in 
case of accident.” Upon receiving this despatch, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, with his second son, Captain Edmund Lyons, R.N., 
commonly called “‘ Jack,” who was staying with him at the time, 
promptly left Stockholm and proceeded to London to take his 
instructions from the Admiralty. 


The Crimean Period. 


The Agamemnon, a two-decker of 91 guns and a speed of 
11 knots, was selected as flag-ship for Sir Edmund Lyons. As, 
however, she was not yet completed it was settled that the Admiral 
should proceed at once to the Mediterranean in the Terrible, a 
battle frigate of 800-horse power and 21 guns. Both these vessels 
were the finest types of their class, the one as a screw two-decker 
with a speed hitherto unattained, and the other as a paddle-frigate. 
Steam had not made great progress since Sir Edmund Lyons had 
paid off the Madagascar in 1835. The great changes occurred 
after the Crimean War. 

Sir Edmund Lyons’ Flag-Lieutenant was to be his nephew, 
Cowper Coles; but as this officer was then serving as first lieute- 
nant on board a ship in the East Indies, and could not join for 
some time, he required in the meantime an acting Flag-Lieutenant, 
and I was fortunate enough to obtain the post. Sir Edmund had 
been an old friend of my father’s, and on this account he took an 
interest in me. Mr. Frederick Cleeve was appointed his secretary, 
and probably no Admiral ever had a secretary more capable, dis- 
ereet, and devoted. “Go to Cleeve” became a proverb in the 
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Fleet. The Admiral’s flag was hoisted on board the Terrible, at 
Spithead, on November 5th, 1853, and we sailed the next day for the 
Mediterranean, calling at Devonport on our way to see how the 
Agamemnon was getting on. We arrived in the Bosphorus on 
November 24th, after touching at Gibraltar and Malta. It was 
now that Sir Edmund Lyons reported himself to his chief—Admiral 
Dundas, and it is necessary to say here that he arrived to occupy a 
very difficult position. 

Admiral Lyons had been appointed second in command in order to 
supply tke energy and initiative that was lacking in the Commander- 
in-Chief. It is no reflection on Admiral Dundas to say that he was 
wornout. Headmitted it himself, having written to the Admiralty : 
“T am very glad that Lyons is coming, and when this Kastern 
affair is over, pray have me recalled and let him succeed me; the 
work is too harassing for a man of sixty-eight!” ‘These sensibie 
words were disregarded out of some punctilious scruple. There 
was the honourable desire not to put a slight on Admiral 
Dundas by recalling him before his allotted period of service 
in the Mediterranean had expired. He was therefore left osten- 
sibly in command, but in a certain sense he was superseded. 

Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, was thus 
expressing liimself to the Second-in-Command :—- 

“JT place great reliance on your energy and prudence. Your 
presence in the Fleet inspires me with confidence ; and I trust that 
Admiral Dundas will avail himself to the utmost of your advice.” 

Both Admirals had to make the best they could of the false 
position they were left in. Sir Edmund Lyons’ tact smoothed 
over many a difficulty, and he was able to exercise power without 
obtruding it. Admiral Dundas behaved under the circumstances as 
well as any man could. He wished to be released from power, but 
could hardly insist on his retirement, he was of an amiable disposi- 
tion and contented himself with a passive rdle. 

When Sir Edmund arrived in the Bosphorus Turkey was already 
at war with Russia. Omar Pasha was defending the Danube. The 
Representatives of the Powers still endeavoured to stave off the 
greater war, and there were hopes of doing so when a disaster 
occurred which was a determining cause of the war. This was the 
destruction at Sinope of a Turkish squadron by the Russian Fleet 
from Sebastopol. The occurrence is thus narrated :— 

“On November 30th, 1853, a Russian squadron was observed 
standing towards Sinope. The Russian ships shortened sail, 
anchored, and then a tremendous cannonade ensued between the 
two squadrons. Awful execution followed. The fire of the Turkish 
ships was speedily silenced—some burst into flames and blew up, 
others slipped their cables and drifted on shore; but there was no 
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cessation of the storm of projectiles against a foe now incapable of 
effectual resistance. In a little over an hour the whole of the 
Turkish Squadron, except two vessels, was destroyed. One had 
escaped, the other was found too injured to retain as a prize, so 
was burnt next day. ‘The batteries on shore had little effect on the 
action. One was destroyed in five minutes by the fire of a single 
ship, the others were either silenced or deserted.” 

The Sinope disaster rendered the preservation of peace’ almost 
hopeless, although negotiations were carried on for some months 
longer. Sir James Graham wrote to Sir Edmund Lyons, and said :— 
“The attack on Sinope ‘has produced an immense effect on the 
public mind both in France and in England. It is difficult to put 
any restraint on the national desire to avenge what is regarded as 
a contempt and defiance of our flag.” The first step taken was to 
despatch a combined squadron of English and French ships into 
the Black Sea to protect the Sultan’s dominion from hostile aggres- 
sion. ‘This sea had hitherto been reserved exclusively to the 
warships of Russia and Turkey. Step by step the position grew 
worse, until on March 27th Lord John Russell announced in the 
House of Commons that negotiations had failed; and on the fol- 
lowing day a Declaration of War was published in the London 
Gazette. 

The news of war arrived at the Fleets on April 9th, 1854, and 
I can well remember the excitement with which we all saw the 
bunting fly out from the Flag-ship with the announcement. 

When the war broke out there was an exaggerated idea as to the 
military power of Russia. Looking back at the course of the war 
it seems now incredible that in the first instance our cautious 
engineers (Sir John Burgoyne and Marshal Niel were our great 
authorities) occupied themselves in throwing up defences at 
Gallipoli on the northern side of the Dardanelles, and that it was 
here the allied troops first landed! The object of this was to 
secure the water-way in the event of the Russians making a flank 
movement round Constantinople. 

It was found, however, that the Turks, single-handed, were 
quite capable of holding their own on the Danube. In June, 
therefore, the Allied Armies moved to Varna in the Black Sea. 
“ Here it was that the friendship commenced between Lord Raglan 
and Sir Edmund Lyons, whose vigorous and straight-forward 
opinions soon wor the affection of that high-minded nobleman.” 
By this time the necessity of an offensive campaign against Russia 
became manifest. Sir Edmund Lyons was a persistent advocate of 
an attack upon Sebastopol. On April 6th he had written to Sir 
James Graham: ‘To me the bare idea of our not striking a 
successful blow at Sebastopol is painful. It haunts me in my 
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solitary evening walks on the deck of this splendid ship.” Sir 
James Graham warmly'‘supported the project, and pressed it on his 
colleagues. He wrote to Sir Edmund Lyons :— 

“ You are the life and soul of this great enterprise. It is not 
the wish of Admiral Dundas to remain much longer on foreign 
service. His health is failing, and he wishes to be relieved as soon 
as it can be done consistently with his honour. My intention is 
that you should be his successor.” 

On July 16th Lord Raglan received his instructions to co-operate 
with his colleagues in undertaking an expedition. There was at 
the eleventh hour some division of counsel as to the best spot for 
landing at. A great number of French officers were in favour of 
Kaffa, on the east coast of the Crimea. This proposal meant 
delaying an attack upon Sebastopol until the following year. 
Marshal St. Arnaud did not support the proposition, but loyally 
left the decision to Lord Raglan. A place called Old Fort, some 
thirty miles from Sebastopol, was ultimately decided on. 

The charge of the embarkation of the English army, consisting 
of 28,000 troops, with guns, ammunition, &., was confided to 
Sir Edmund Lyons. He had, fortunately, in his Flag-Captain— 
Captain Mends—a master of the necessary organization to carry 
out this operation. AsI mention his name, a tribute to his memory 
—for he has now, with nearly all that vast bustling host whom he 
organized, gone to the land of the many—rises spontaneously. He 
was my Captain in the Agamemnon, in which ship I had becomea 
Lieutenant when Cowper Coles arrived to take up his duties as Flag- 
Lieutenant. Captain Mends was the type of a smart naval officer. 
He was zealous, active, intelligent, considerate, and a born 
organizer. He communicated his zeal throughout the ship, and 
made us all anxious to maintain her efficiency, and carry out his 
orders. He seemed to have been created for the purpose of putting 
those 28,000 men, 2,000 horses, and 54 guns, in addition to vast 
stores, on board the flotilla and of disembarking them in perfect order. 

The spectacle of the British Flotilla when it started, all the 
vessels being in their respective stations, and not less than a 
hundred altogether, was magnificent. There were six lines of about 
fifteen vessels : a steamer to every two sailing vessels and towing 
them. A small detachment of six vessels carried medical depart- 
ment, siege train, and reserves of ammunition. In the meantime 
the French and Turkish armies had been embarking on board 
their ships at Baljik, a little to the north of Varna. On the 9th 
the Allied Fleets met at the rendezvous agreed on off the Island of 
Serpents. ‘There were ten British sail of the line, fourteen French, 
six Turkish, 100 frigates and smaller vessels of war of the three 
nationalities, besides some 200 steam and sailing transports: 
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The satisfaction of Admiral Lyons may be imagined when he 
sat down and wrote to Sir James Graham from off Eupotaria :— 
“‘ Here we are at last within twelve miles of Old Fort, where it is 
decided the disembarkation shall take place to-morrow, and in the 
meantime the town of Eupatoria is to be summoned and occupied.” 

The disembarkation of treops commenced on the morning of the 
14th, and went on for three days. The place where they landed 
was known as “Old Fort”? on account of the ruin of an old fort 
which was there. ‘The actual beach disembarked on was a sort of 
causeway between the sea and a stagnant salt-water lake; it was 
about 200 yards broad, and sloped up in the direction of Sebastopol 
to an irregular table-land, dotted with tumuli and barrows. As 
the troops landed they were ~arched up from the shingly beach 
to the rising ground above the lake. The disembarkation pro- 
ceeded for three days—as quietly as if it had taken place on 
Southsea beach. There was no enemy in sight beyond a few 
Cossack videttes with a mounted officer, who looked on and made 
notes. ‘The first night was one of rain and storm. 

“What a night that was! I have spent many uncomfortable 
nights, but that beat all for utter misery. Sleep was out of the 
question. Anyone lying down got drenched.” So wrote Major- 
General Hume, of the 55th, in his interesting reminiscences, 

The Battle of Alma took place on September 20th. The 
Russians, under Prince Menschikoff, mustered 50,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry, with guns in position. The British force consisted 
of 26,000 men and the French of 24,000. The Allies were com- 
pletely victorious. Our loss was far greater than that of the 
French. We had 26 officers killed and 327 men as against three 
officers killed and 233 men of the French army. There was an 
unfortunate delay of three days in order to tend and embark the 
wounded, which included about 1,000 Russians. It was only on 
the 23rd that the Allies were able to resume their march on Sebas- 
topol. There can be no doubt but what this was a fatal delay. 
Prince Menschikoff’s army was defeated, demoralised, and inferior. 
A pursuit might have secured the surrender of the town—and 
there was much to encourage thisattempt. The whole raison détre 
of the expedition was that Sebastopol was to be carried by a coup 
de mair. A long winter siege was neither prepared for nor 
anticipated ; in fact, Sir Edward Lyons had urged as an argument 
for despatch that there was “every reason why we should en- 
deavour to put the troops and ships in good winter quarters in 
Sebastopol.” Lord Raglan was anxious there should be imme- 
diate pursuit, but Marshal St. Arnaud was very ill himself and 
unequal to such energetic action. 

The important news arrived on the 22rd that the Russian Fleet 
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had been sunk in a line across the entrance of the harbour. The 
prospect of any naval engagement thus disappeared. Admiral 
Lyons in commenting on it said : ‘‘ It seems to me a deep humiliation, 
and after all a false step, for although it places the crews of the 
ships disposable for the defence of the fortress, it will, I trust, be 
considered by Admiral Dundas and Hamelin that it enables us to 
lend 1,500 marines and some 300 guns.” 

On September 25th the Allied Armies advanced further towards 
Sebastopol, and encamped on the heights above Belbec. They 
were then only four miles from the town. The Fleet remained at 
Katscha. On the morning of the 25th a conference was held by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies and other invited Generals, 
when the important decision was come to, to make a detour of the 
harbour, seize Balaclava for a base of operations, and to attack the 
south side of Sebastopol. There were many excellent reasons for 
this decision. An attack on the north side would have been rather 
a desperate attempt on account of the position of the Star 
Fort, which swept the whole plateau upon which we should have had 
to break ground, and our naval communications would have been 
most precarious. On the other hand, by seizing Balaclava, we 
secured a valuable naval base. ‘he harbour was small, but never- 
theless capable of containing 200 vessels of different sizes, and it 
was completely land-locked. The flank*march was then carried 
out, and the Army bivouaced that night on the Tchernaya, Lord 
Raglan and his Staff encamping near a stone bridge called 
“ Tractir.” 

That day was rather a momentous one in my own career, as 
Admiral Lyons sent for me in the morning, and told me that Lord 
Raglan had asked him to name some officer who was to join his Staff 
and act as a Naval A.D.C., whose duty it would be to preserve 
communications with the Fleet. Admiral Lyons had nominated me. 
I was to join at once, and carry the news of the sinking of the 
Russian Fleet, and to place myself under the orders of Lord Raglan, 
1 thus came to occupy a most enviable post during the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and which only terminated with ord Raglan’s death, when 
I accompanied his body home in the Caradoc. I was on the same 
footing precisely as Lord Raglanh’s personal Staff. All the members 
_of this Staff have, alas! departed, with the exception of Sir Nigel 
_ Kingscote and General the Honourable Somerset G. Calthorpe, who 
still remain the youngest men of their generation. The others who 
assembled at the Commander-in-Chief’s table were Tom Steele (I 
never arose to the dignity of calling him “Tom” myself), after- 
wards Gcueral Sir Thomas Steele, the military secretary, Leicester 
Curzon his assistant, Frank Burghersh, afterwards Earl of West- 
morland, who was the sunshine of Headquarters, and Colonel 
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Poulett Somerset. There was also le Commandant Vico, who 
was the French commissioner attached to Lord Raglan’s Staff, 
and Mr. Calvert, or as we called him Potowski, who had been 
our Vice-Consul at Kertch, and was now our Russian chief 
interpreter. Vico and Calvert were both carried off by cholera. 
Besides these, Sir John Burgoyne, commanding the Engineers, 
and Sir Richard Airey, Quartermaster-General, sat at the 
Commander-in-Chief's table. 

When I left the Fleet nothing was known of the intended flank 
march. On the contrary, the attack was expected to be made on 
the north side of Sebastopol. On landing I obtained a horse, and 
found Colonel Wilbraham, D.A.Q.M.G., with a small detachment 
of Lancers, about to start; so we formed one party and followed 
up the army in its new and unexpected route until at last, long 
after dark, we reached Tractir Bridge. I was a welcome arrival, 
as I brought despatches and news. In about half-an-hour, General 
Airey, the Quartermaster-General, came and asked me whether 
I thought I could make my way back to the Fleet with a message, 
which was only to be a verbal one, as, considering the length of 
country to be traversed, it was not unlikely that I might be cap- 
tured by the enemy. He told me that Lord Raglan was very 
anxious the Admiral should know the position of the army and 
the certainty of their requiring some of the Fleet at Balaclava 
in the morning. He said a message had been sent in the after- 
noon, but this was when the position was uncertain. Needless 
to say that I accepted the mission. My brother was then A.D.C. 
to Lord Cardigan. I roused him up from his sleep to say that 
I had orders to be furnished with a cavalry mount and an orderly. 
These were provided immediately, and I started off on my errand. 

It turned out that I incurred no danger, although I lost my way 
and had one or two panics. The final one was when I was on the main 
road, running northward from Sebastopol. I heard a scuffle 
of horses’ hoofs on the road ahead of me, and presently their 
rapid approach—a squad of Cossacks!—when there rang out 
in the night, “Who goes there?” Blessed words! “ Friend!” 
I replied. I had tumbled on top of a cavalry outpost of Sir 
George Cathcart’s Division which had been left on the Belbec 
to preserve communication with the Fleet in case of a re- 
verse. General Airey had advised me to make General Cath- 
cart’s Division if possible, and to take his imstructions about 
proceeding further. By the time I reached General Cathcart it 
was about 2.30 a.m. My arrival in the camp—isolated as it was— 
caused quite an excitement; it was, however, with some dismay I 
heard that a previous message had anticipated mine. “ I am really 
sorry for you,” said Sir George Cathcart, “but I sent Wyndham 
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on directly Smith arrived.” Smith! that was the name of the 
Commissariat officer whom General Airey told me he had sent an 
uncertain message by at three o’clock in the afternoon. My own 
message therefore remained an important one. Sir George then 
said, “Go on at once.” I obtained a remount, with a fresh 
orderly, and galloped down to the beach at Katscha, some 
four miles farther. Day was in full dawn as I stood on the 
beach signalling for notice; presently a boat came for me, and 
I was soon on board the Britannia, in Admiral Dundas’ cabin, 
where sat Colonel Wyndham. This officer was one of the pluckiest 
men in the army, as he proved later in the attack on the Redan. I 
am not one of those who criticize him for the step he took in 
returning himself for reinforcements after his three messengers had 
been killed or wounded. After calling on the Senior Admiral, I 
went on board the Agamemnon to see my old chief, Sir Edmund 
Lyons. He was already getting his ship under weigh. He sent 
immediately and embarked my orderly and our horses from the 
beach, and then we steamed round to Balaclava. ‘l'ruth compels 
me to confess that 1 might just as well have been taken prisoner by 
the Cossacks as far as any valuable result was obtained by my ride. 
My message was only useful as a confirmation, and interesting as 
giving the latest news of the advance of the Army. 

Balaclava made but a trivial resistance, what with the Army on one 
side and the Fleet on the other. As the depth of the harbour was 
not known the Agamemnon remained outside. We entered the 
harbour in the Spitfire, and Sir Edmund Lyons was soon congratu- 
lating Lord Raglan upon his successful flank march. Lord Raglan 
and members of his Staff also congratulated me on my successful 
ride. It looked as if I had brought the squadron ! 

The following day the Agamemnon entered the harbour, and was 
received with cheers. Other ships soon came in, and the landing of 
the siege train commenced. The French army in the meantime 
had landéd at Kamiesch Bay, which is situated between Balaclava 
and Sebastopoi, just inside Cape Chersonese. ‘They soon built a 
wharf here, and with their practical arrangements made Kamiesch 
into a bustling port with a forest of masts and a city of tents, the 
streets of which were named, and wherein soon restaurants were 
established. The anchorage at Kamiesch Bay was exposed to 
northerly winds, but it secured the French army an interior position. 
The whole brunt, of the Battle of Inkerman fell on the British 
because they occupied the outer lines. 

A day or two after the occupation of Balaclava, Marshal St. 
Arnaud was brought down there in a dying condition to be 
embarked on board the Bertholet for passage home. He had 
long been suffering from an--incurable malady. He died the 
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day after he embarked. The command of the French army 
now devolved upon General Canrobert. 

Both navies were busily employed during the next fortnight 
in landing their siege trains. Sir Edmund Lyons and his 
indefatigable Flag-Captain, Captain Mends, were actively superin- 
tending the work in Balaclava Harbour. he Admiral was the soul 
of naval co-operation with fhe Army, and the Navy was indispensable 
to the Army during the Crimean campaign. The disappearance of the 
Russian Fleet had deprived the Navy of the prospect of distinction 
afloat. Its material was, however, available for service on shore. 
Marines, guns, and seamen were supplied. Balaclava was garrisoned 
by 1,200 marines under the command of Colonel Hurdle. The 
next step was to form a Naval Brigade from the officers 
and crews of the Fleet, which was to fight its own ship guns 
in batteries before Sebastopol. ‘The brigade consisted of three 
captains, two commanders, eighteen Jieutenants, eighteen mates 
and midshipmen, and a thousand seamen. Including the marines, 
4,469 officers and men were landed from the Fleet during the siege ; 
out of this force five officers and ninety-five men were killed, and 
thirty-eight officers and 437 men were wounded. Captain Stephen 
Lushington commanded the Naval Brigade until he was made an 
Admiral in June the following year. He wasthensucceeded by Captain 
the Hon. H. Keppel (now Admiral of the Fleet), who commanded 
the Naval Brigade during the last two bombardments. Captains 
W. Peel and Moorsom, with Commanders Randolph and Burnett, 
were other officers, and there were three naval doctors. William 
Peel, a son of Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, may be said to 
have had a passion for danger. He was Captain of H.M.S. 
Diamond, and his battery was known as the ‘‘ Diamond Battery.” 
I have seen Peel looking over the parapet of his battery, quite 
exposed, amid a storm of shot and shell, with the calmest indiffer- 
ence, and then alongside a suddenly wounded seaman with the 
tenderness of a mother. What man is there whose imagination 
does not quail at the thought of lifting a live shell up with a fuse 
burning, and throwing it over the parapet, thereby saving possibly 
half a dozen lives, but at the imminent risk of his own immediate 
destruction. This is what Peel did. He had a midshipman in his 
battery who matched him in courage. This was Evelyn Wood, 
now General Sir Evelyn Wood, Adjutant-General to the Forces. 
Moorsom was also a splendid officer as well as a scientific one. He 
was then known as the inventor of a Moorsom’s shell. He wasa 
powerful-looking man, with an immense black beard. He used 
to look in and see me sometimes in my cabin at Headquarters 
with his beard encrusted by icicles. 

Towards the middle of October our batteries were ready for 
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opening fire. The project of a coup de main had been abandoned. 
Was this wise? There is an extremely interesting letter published 
in Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s volume written by Sir Edmund Lyons 
to Sir Charles Wood giving an account of his visit to Sebasto- 
pol after peace was declared, when he was accompanied round by 
one of the distinguished Russian defenders of the place—Rear- 
Admiral Ukarin. In this letter he says :— 

“It is beyond all doubt that we might have taken the place by 
assault—and with but little loss—during the first four days after 


our occupation of Balaclava, when Menschikoff was at Simpheropol 
with his troops.” 


This declaration seems to show that a mistake 
was made. 


But of course it was not known to the Allied Generals 
that Menschikoff was away at Simpheropol with his troops. 
The Russian batteries looked sufficiently formidable, and it was felt 
that they must be destroyed before our troops could assault. The 
benefit of the delay was, however, all to the Russians—their 
batteries were rendered still more formidable, and fresh ones were 
thrown up. 

It was the middle of October before our batteries were ready to 
open fire. On October 15th the Agamemnon, having completed her 
work, steamed out of Balaclava Harbour to jointhe Fleet off the 
Katscha. It had been decided that the ships were to support the at- 
tack of the Allied Armies by engaging simultaneously the sea forts. 
The question had been discussed as to whether the Fleet attack should 
commence at the same time as our siege batteries opened, or whether 
it should be reserved for the time of the assault. The de- 
cision was left with the Generals. They expressed the wish that 


the Fleet should engage the forts in the morning at the same time 
as the batteries opened. 


Lord Raglan :— 
“We shall hear each other, then, at half-past six, and I am not 
without hopes of our seeing each other in Sebastopol in the course 


of the day.” Such were the sanguine hopes entertained at the 
commencenent of the siege. 


Admiral Lyons on hearing this wrote to 


For various reasons it was past noon on October 17th before the 
Fleet moved down towards Sebastopol to take up their allotted 
stations. ‘I'he only line-of-battle ships that had steam power were 
the Agamemnon and Sanspareil. The other line-of-battle ships, 
being sailing vessels, were towed into their stations by the steamers, 
which were lashed on the off-side. The Britannia, 120 guns, 
Admiral Dundas’s flagship, was towed in by the Furious, the 
Trafalgar, 120 guns, by the Letribution, and so on. Sir Edmund 
Lyons commanded what was called the inshore squadron, consisting 
of the Agamemnon, 91 guns; Sanspareil, 70 guns; London, 90 


guns ; Aldion, 91 guns; and Arethusa, 50 guns. This squadron 
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was to engage the forts on the north side of the harbour, and Sir 
Edmund Lyons gave himself the place of honour by taking up a 
position within 800 yards of Fort Constantine, a formidable fort 
with two tiers of guns in casemates. ‘I'he closeness at which the 
Agamemnon engaged really served to protect her,for the guns 
on the cliff could not be sufficiently depressed to take effect. The 
Sanspareil anchored alongside the Agamemnon. 


Then came the 
London, Albion, and Arethusa. 


Wooden ships have never been 
very effectual against stone forts, and all these were wooden ships. 


At one time the Agamemnon and Sanspareil were sorely pressed by 
the four batteries they were engaged with, until the Rodney,90 guns, 
Captain Graham, gallantly came to their assistance, and drew some 
of the fire from them. 

After a severe but fruitless engagement of four hours, the ships 
withdrew. ‘There was no chance of an assault by the troops, the 
French batteries having, from a series of misfortunes, ceased fire 
before the Fleet was engaged. Of course, this was not known. The 
bombardment by the Fleet was, therefore, a futile proceeding. All 
it did was to detach some Russian gunners from the land to the 
sea batteries. The casualties the Fleet sustained were: in the 
inshore squadron, thirty-four killed and 187 wounded; the outer 
squadron, which engaged at some distance, had in casualties, ten 
killed and eighty wounded. After the engagement, the whole 
Fleet returned to the anchorage off the Katscha. ‘ Thus,” says 
Captain Hardley-Wilmot, “‘came to an end the day on which 
Sebastopol, first bombarded by land and sea, successfully re- 
sisted our efforts; and it may be considered the beginning of 
that prolonged siege, which taxed to the utmost the resources of 
all engaged in the struggle.” 

This volume is of such interest, and revives such reminiscences, 


that I propose to extend my remarks into another number of 
THe Narionat Review. 


Frepk. A. Maxse. 
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THE pages of history have proved that when a state or nation loses 
the faculty, or power, of governing itscl!, its dissolution is only a 
matter of time. The end may be hastened by internal disturb- 
ances and revolutions, or it may come from sheer inanition ; but 
the ultimate fate of that country is its absorption into the empire 
of one or other of the “living,” growing nations of the world. 
That Morocco—once the proud leader of the civilization of the 
West, the school to which five centuries ago the youth of Europe 
flocked to learn its sciences, and to marvel at its arts—should to- 
day have fallen back into the ragged ranks of the “ dying nations ” 
of the earth, may be matter of regret, but is none of dispute. 
Over the land is thrown the shadow of impending fate. A 
hundred years ago, and more, Nelson declared that the possession 
of a port opposite Gibraltar was necessary to Great Britain in the 
event of a European war, and the great modern highway to India 
was then barred by the Isthmus of Suez. Bismarck put his finger 
upon Morocco years ago as a coming bone of contention in 
European politics, which would one day cause the dogs of war to 
break their chains. Lord Salisbury, in a speech delivered at 
Glasgow on May 22nd, 1891, expressed his fears in unmistakable 
language :— 

“The disappearance of a nation means a desperate quarrel for 
what it possessed. I am glad to say that, certainly compared with 
what I remember at the beginning of my political life, that danger 
is passing away, though, perhaps, very slowly. In some parts it 
has not passed away at all. Morocco still remains the home of 
the worst abuses, of the greatest cruelty, of the greatest ignorance 
and backwardness in all that conduces to prosperity and humanity. 
It is there we hear of the most terrible cruelties, and we have 
no power to prevent them; and some day or other . . 
Morocco will be as great a trouble to Europe, and will carry with 
it as great a menace to the peace of Europe, as the other Moham- 
medan countries further to the East used to be twenty or thirty 
years ago.” 

Events have marched far since then, and the problem is fast 
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ripening for solution. Morocco has only been bolstered up so long 
by the rivalries and jealousies of European Powers—principally 
England, France, and Spain. Turkey and China have enjoyed a 
prolongation of separate existence owing to similar causes, but in 
the latter country the process of parcelling out into “spheres of 
influence” has already commenced. The influence of Spain has 
been a declining factor at the Court of Morocco for many years 
past, and now, by the recent disastrous war with the United States, 
the power of Spain—pace Sefior Sagasta’s bombast—is reduced to 
something bordering on helplessness, and her prospects of the 
reversion of Morocco, which she has long cherished, are vastly 
depreciated. But before we proceed to examine the possibilities, or 
probabilities, of the “ hereafter,” a glance at the present condition 
of things in Morocco may help to a clearer discernment of the 
future. 

To begin with, we have a country flowing with milk and honey, 
teeming with potential wealth—a jewel which any nation might 
be proud to add to its diadem of Empire. Under a wise and well- 
ordered system of government Morocco could easily produce suffi- 
cient grain to supply the needs of half of Europe, two crops a year 
being easily won from the rich and generous soil. The Sherifian 
Government, however, allows no corn to be exported. The mineral 
wealth of the country is an undemonstrated quantity, because the 
fanaticism of the Moor will not allow mining operations to be 
carried on, on the principle that what Allah has hidden it is not 
for man to reveal. Those best able to form an opinion, however, 
are firmly convinced that the land contains gold in great quantity, 
besides iron, copper, antimony, lead, and other minerals, and 
probably petroleum. 

Promises of concessions to work one or other of these mines 
have been made by former Sultans, but there is only one recorded 
instance of a man coming away witha satisfactory document in his 
pocket, and then pressure was afterwards brought to bear upon 
him, through the medium of the then British Minister at Tangier, 
to relinquish his rights for a monetary consideration. It was in 
connection with something of this sort that a former Sultan, on 
being reminded of his promise to grant such a concession, indig- 
nantly enquired, “Am I a dog of a Christian that I should be the 
slave of my word?” It is currently believed that the reluctance 
of the authorities to permit Christians to travel through Morocco 
is due to an ignorant apprehension that his next visit will be with 
an.army behind him to take possession of a land which they them- 
selves believe to be the fairest upon earth. One of their fakihs, 
or seers, prophesied, in the dim and distant past, that the Frank 
would one day batter at the gates of Fez, and the dominion pass 
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from the hands of the Faithful; so they endeavour to put off the 
evil day by keeping the hated Christian out of the land as much as 
possible, and by opposing every obstacle and impediment, that the 
procrastinating Oriental can suggest, to the reforms and improve- 
ments that the march of civilization brings in its train. What was 
good enough for their fathers is good enough for them, they say ; 
and, therefore, they look upon the telegraph as an abomination, 
and the railway as the invention of the devil. In a country that 
enjoyed an ideal system of patriarchal government, with peace 
reigning supreme within and without its borders, this desire to live 
a thousand years behind the times might be appreciated. But in 
a country ground down under the heel of a barbarous and tyran- 
nical despotism, and into which the wide-spreading roots of the 
tree of civilization have already penetrated, such blind and stub- 
born conservatism cannot last. 

The subjects of the Sultan who would like to see the control of 
the country pass into the hands of the Christian, are not numer- 
ous, but there are intelligent and enlightened Moors who, sick of 
the chaos and misrule which is ruining the land, would welcome 
the day. And it is not surprising that it should be so. Take the 
methods adopted for collecting the Imperial revenue. 

The imposition of import duties in Morocco is of comparatively 
recent origin, dating from the Spanish War of 1859-60. At the 
conclusion of hostilities, a monetary indemnity formed one of the 
terms of peace, and to secure its payment the Spaniards instituted 
the levying of a duty of 10 per cent. on all imports into Morocco, 
and Spanish officials presided over the Customs-houses, appropriat- 
ing one-half of the revenue until the claim was satisfied. After 
that, the duties were still maintained, but Moorish officials took 
the place of the Spaniards. These officials are known as 
“administrators,” and are among the very few Government 
servants who draw a regular salary. 

The collection of the taxes is effected in a very different, and 
much less orthodox and regular, manner. Over every tribe, district, 
or province one or more kaids are appointed, whose function it is to 
keep their jurisdiction in order, settle disputes, punish offences, 
and, above all, provide the Sultan with money. The taxes are 
levied according to no settled principle, and in no fixed ratio. 
The demand of the kaid is sufficient warrant, and woe be to the 
unfortunate individual who fails to meet it. His crops, his cattle, 
and his substance are ruthlessly taken from him, and he himself is 
flung into a dungeon at the kaid’s kasbah,* called by courtesy a 
prison, there to remain until the rapacity of his tyrannical governor 


* Official residence or citadel. 
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is satisfied. No salary is paid to the kaid, and no sum is fixed by 
the Sultan as the amount to be contributed by any particular 
tribe. The kaid may have a more or less accurate idea of what 
is expected of him in his periodical remittances of the golden 
harvest—which is euphemistically termed mona, or present—but 
it is guess-work. Anything over this sum—which has to pass 
through the hands of the Grand Vizier, who also wants a picking— 
is the kaid’s profit. Through being too indulgent to his tribes- 
men—though this is rarely the case—or too generous to himself, 
the amount remitted to his Imperial master may be deemed 
inadequate, in which case the luckless kaid is removed from his 
post, with other attendant unpleasant consequences, and another 
is appointed in his stead. 

The splendid opportunities thus afforded to an unscrupulous 
tyrant of enriching himself attract any number of candidates. As 
an example of how keen the competition for these posts is, it may 
be mentioned that in the early part of last year two kaids of one 
of the provinces were stated to have outbid the old governor—who 
offered to repurchase his post for 200,000 dols.—by offering 400,000 
dols. between them to retain their dual appointments: Under 
these circumstances, it is not incredible that Ba-Hamed, the pre- 
sent Grand Vizier of the boy-Sultan, has accumulated a fortune, 
in the short space of three years, of £1,000,000 sterling, which he 
has wisely invested in French and English securities, and landed 
property of Tangier. In any case it is manifest that the whole 
system of local government and taxation is a direct incitement 
to the practice of the grossest tyranny and the gravest abuses, and 
a fruitful source of the ruin of many a thriving province, if the 
surplus products are always to be appropriated by the kaid in the 
name of the Sultan. Frequently the money paid in bribes by 
country kaids for the purchase of their posts has to be borrowed, 
in the first instance, from the coast-town Jews, and the higher the 
price paid, the greater the extortion practised upon the unfortunate 
kabilas, from whose pockets the money is ultimately extracted. 
Therefore, no inducement is offered to the tribesmen to cultivate 
more land, or rear more cattle, than is just necessary to provide for 
his own, and his family’s wants. Hence thousands of acres in 
Morocco lie waste and untilled, which, under a just and equitable 
system of government, would be thriving tracts of agricultural 
wealth. 

The prison is another profitable source of income—in fact, that 
is its principal use in the eyes of the Moorish officials. As a means 
of punishing offenders, and as a deterrent to crime, it is scarcely 
thought of. Considered only in that light, and not as an engine 
for extracting money, half the prisons in Morocco might be de- 
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stroyed to-morrow; whereas, on the contrary, it is found necessary 
to enlarge the existing ones, and build others. The slightest pre- 
text serves to lodge a man in one of these vile dens of death, and 
his liberation is dependent, not upon his ability to prove his inno- 
cence—that is a mere detail—but upon his means of procuring the 
sum of money that may be demanded of him. That is the one 
irremovable sine qud non. 

Under these conditions of life, it is not surprising that some 
tribe or tribes, smarting under their grievances, and ruined by con- 
tinued ravages and wholesale plunder, occasionally take it into 
their heads to revolt. Ifthe outbreak is only a trivial affair, it 
may be quelled by the kaid with the aid of the slavish following 
at his disposal ; but if it is a rising of a more serious character, the 
intervention of the troops of the Sultanate is rendered necessary. 
In the early part of last year the Shawia and Tedla tribes were 
visited by the Sultan and his army, comprising, perhaps, 40,000 men, 
and those unhappy tribespeople will remember that visitation in 
years unborn like men recall a devastating and devouring plague. 
It was as if the Sultan’s only object was the total destruction of 
all source of wealth in his fairest provinces. Miles of growing 
crops were ruthlessly destroyed by the horses and camels accom- 
panying the army being turned loose to graze on the young shoots ; 
men, women, and children were slaughtered ; thousands were taken 
prisoners, including aged and decrepit men and boys not yet in 
their teens, and despatched in chains to various jails throughout 
the Sultanate; and to those that “ escaped” little was left but the 
prospect of death by starvation, or a wretched existence, dragged 
out in beggary, in one or other of the coast towns. Trustworthy 
authority in Mogador estimated that, of upwards of 6,000 persons 
taken prisoners during that raid, not 4,000 of them reached the 
destinations allotted to them, having succumbed to the combina- 
tion of hunger and thirst, the heat by day and the cold by night, 
the intolerable shaking of camel, the gall of fetters, and the brutal 
and inhuman treatment of the Moorish soldiers who accompanied 
the caravans. Carrion birds, wheeling in the air, hovered over the 
wretched processions, and the route could almost be traced by the 
roughly-scratched graves of those whom death mercifully released 
from their sufferings. Many of these victims of a Sultan’s ravages 
arrived at their appointed destinations dead and dying, and flung 
half-naked into the shwarries across the backs of the mules, and 
many survived the hardships of the journey only to die in 
prison a few days later. Well might a Saffi journalist write, re- 
garding the expected descent of the Sherifian hordes on the neigh- 
bouring province of Dukalla :— 


‘© Our only hope is that, following the outery raised in Europe as regards the 
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rapine and violence practised by the Imperial troops in Shawia, greater modera- 
tion may be exhibited in these districts, already severely impoverished by ex 
cessive taxation ; but it is a very small hope indeed,” 


The pithiness of the Moorish curse, “May Allah send you the 
Sultan,” can be appreciated amid the lurid scenes of a “ tax- 
gathering,” or punitive, expedition. 

But rebellions and revolutions will never effect any permanent 
good in Morocco, Deliverance cometh not from within, but from 
without. Who will be the deliverer? In the days when Sir John 
Drummond Hay was the British Minister at Tangier, British 
interests, both political and commercial, were paramount in 
Morocco. In fact, the late Sultan Muley Hassan is reported to 
have said on one occasion, “I may be the Sultan of Morocco, but 
the Bashador Ingleez is King.” An unfortunate blunder on the 
part of Sir John—a choleric outburst in the hunting-field—led to 
the estrangement of the Sherif of Wazzan, the head of the most 
powerful family in Morocco after the Imperial family itself. The 
Sherif threw himself into the arms of the French, in spite of the 
fact that he had married an English wife, and became a French- 
protected subject. To-day the whole province of Wazzan is prac- 
tically under French influence and control. 

Perhaps one of the most fatal blows to British prestige at the 
Sultan’s Court was the recall, or rather resignation, of Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith in 1892, after the failure of his mission, in conse- 
quence of the duplicity of the then Grand Vizier, which provoked 
Sir Charles into tearing up the draft of a proposed new treaty and 
flinging the pieces at the feet of the astonished official, The 
Government at home was then on the eve of an appeal to the con- 
stituencies, and was anxious, if possible, to avoid leaving a quarrel 
with Morocco as a legacy to its successors. Accordingly, Sir 
Charles was instructed to endeavour to smooth things down ; but 
after his request for vigorous action to be taken, he felt that the in- 
structions of his Government did not harmonize either with his own 
dignity, or that of the country he represented ; and he came home. 
The Moors naturally prided themselves on having gained a distinct 
diplomatic victory ; and the political influence of Great Britain in 
the Sultanate has heen a declining factor ever since, while the star 
of France has been steadily in the ascendant. 

A striking proof of this is furnished by the recent Tourmaline 
expedition, the British Government being unable to secure the 
release of the captives from the hands of the Sultan until three 
months had passed; and this in spite of the fact that their 
detention was a flagrant violation of all treaty rights. The sub- 
sequent conviction of the British members of the party was, 
unfortunately, regarded by the Moors as being based, not on pointe 
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of law, but ascribed to a fear of the Sultan. “Has England won, 
or has the Sultan?” was the question asked on the conclusion of 
the trial at Tangier. The Government acted strictly in accordance 
with treaty stipulations in judicially investigating the circumstances 
attending the affair, but a contract is useless if only kept by one 
party to it; and the decision of the Government, to abstain from 
demanding compensation for the outrages inflicted by the Moorish 
officials on British subjects, cannot fail to have a very dainaging 
effect upon the prestige of Great Britain in Morocco, already 
seriously depreciated. 

In the meantime, France, unable to make any great headway 
commercially, is secretly and steadily pushing her interests in 
Morocco by political intrigue, and an extensive system of “ protec- 
tion.” The practice of issuing certificates of protection to Moors 
who enter into commercial relations with European subjects, either 
as partners or as agents, is very hesitatingly indulged in by the 
British Government, which discourages it as far as possible, and 
limits the’ number to two for any British subject resident in 
Morocco, The French, on the other hand, extensively foster the 
system, the result being that populations of entire provinces, like 
Wazzan, aforesaid, Oudjda, El Mahaia, El Amur, &c., are virtually 
under French jurisdiction. The agents of the Republic have also 
been extremely active in the Riff, numbers of the piratical Bocoyas, 
in particular, having not only taken refuge under the tricolour, 
but enrolled themselves in the army in Algiers, 

Major Alvarez Cabrera, of the Spanish cavalry, in a work dealing 
with Spain’s military action in Morocco, published some months 
ago, set forth the present state of things in very clear and emphatic 
terms :-—— 


‘** France, that ought to be our natural ally in Moorish questions, has followed a 
very doubtful conduct in these affairs, for she seems to wish to break the status quo 
at all costs, and convert a large part of Morocco into a second Algiers, Its policy 
in Fez is one of constant pressure, and on the Algerian frontier she is advancing 
incessantly from the Goles, and seems to have already arrived at Gurara, the nor- 
thern part of the much desired oasis of Tuat. So this nation is going noiselessly 
to take possession of what suits her best in Morocco. She dominates the Wkhzen 
(Moorish Government), that, terrified, yields to all her impositions, however violent 
they may be. Her military mission, represented in its political part by its medical 
man, Dr. Linares, now her consulate in the Court, continues working against the 
general convenience of Europe, and, above all, that of Spain, which it is leaving 
without any prestige, as, accordins to the public voice—and we have had occasion 
to see during the short time that I have filled the post of Chief of the Spanish 
military mission to the Sultan,—-the latter and his magnates only cede to our claims 
when the French delegates indicate that it is convenient.” 


This was before the Hispano-American war, but the position is 
in nowise changed, except that Spain is in a still less favourable 
position to maintain her influence, or support her claims, when the 
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inevitable question of the division of the spoil comes up for settle- 
ment as regards Morocco. When the war broke out, diplomatic 
negotiations were opened between France and Spain with a view 
to arriving at an entente, but they did not come to fruition. The 
Cadiz journal El Renacimiento published to the world particulars 
of the basis of negotiations between M. Hanotaux and Sejior Leon 
y Castillo, and, in spite of denials by both French and Spanish 
papers, there is little doubt that the information of the Cadiz 
journal was substantially correct. In return for the material and 
moral support of France during the war, Spain was to give her 
new-found ally Melilla as a base, and to authorize her to remodel 
the fortifications of Ceuta—which was to pass into the hands of the 
French within a period to be determined upon. The cession of 
Tuat by the Moors to France was contemplated, and Spain was 
further to place at the disposal of France, in the event of a 
European war, a naval base on the Andalusian coast to act as a 
check upon Gibraltar. A Russian Minister Plenipotentiary had 
just then, for the first time, been accredited to the Court of 
Morocco ; and the number of Russian subjects in the Sultanate 
being utterly insufficient to justify such a step, the appointment 
could only be regarded as an indication that France possessed the 
favourable support of Russia in her policy of expansion in Morocco. 
Russia’s constant dread that Great Britain may one day hold the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, and shut up her fleet in the 
Black Sea, had been successfully worked upon by [Trance for 
the furtherance of her own aims. Italy showed considerable 
concern at the turn that matters were taking, and La Tribuna, 
Signor Crispi’s organ, declared that 


** The expansion of France in North Africa will not only prejudice the interests 
of Great Britain, but also those of all the Powers whose shores are bathed by the 
Mediterranean,” 


and added, that Italy would adopt such measures as would safe- 
guard her interests, and that she was determined to prevent the 
formation of a great French Empire in North Africa. German 
opinion, so far as it was expressed in the National Zeitung, 
supported Signor Crispi, and counselled Italy to follow the policy 
of Great Britain. 

So that it may be taken for granted, if a disruption should occur 
in Morocco in the near future—a contingency not entirely 
unlooked for in certain well-informed quarters,—that France, 
Russia, and probably Spain, would tind themselves opposed by 
England, Germany, and Italy. Germany, not recognizing the 
jurisdiction of the Sultan as extending so far south as does our 
own Foreign Office, has for a long time past had an eye upon the 
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development of her trade in Morocco, which is steadily on the ins 
crease, than with the furtherance of any political aims. Italy has 
not much need to concern herself, except in the event of a 
threatened rectification of the map; but England, which has 
interests of paramount importance, both commercial and political, 
seems to be content to play a waiting game, if not actually 
adopting a policy of “slide.” 

The French, on the other hand, with the avowed support ot 
Russia, and the contingent support of Spain, are pursuing a policy 
of restless, if not aggressive, activity. Thwarted in the Nile 
Valley, it is only natural to apprehend that she may endeavour to 
seek consolation and compensation in North-west Africa. From 
the region of Tuat northward to the Mediterranean is, at the 
present time, one seething stream of discontent, and active and 
latent rebellion. A punitive expedition, conducted in a more 
or less half-hearted manner, has been in operation against the Riffs 
for some months past ; a rebellion—supposed to have been stirred 
up by French agency—is in full swing on the French frontier, and 
it is generally believed that one of the Sultan’s uncles is actively 
interested in the rising, with a view to getting himself proclaimed 
Sultan ; a revolt of serious proportions has broken out in Tafilet ; 
and a month ago a French expedition left Biskra under Colonel de 
Lugan having for its object, nominally, a search for the remains of 
the Flatters mission, though really the occupation of Tuat. All 
the details of this expedition were prepared long ago, and the 
enterprise would have been undertaken in 1894, but the troubles in 
Madagascar caused the postponement of the project. The ultimate 
object of this can only be the linking of the French possessions on 
the north with Timbuctoo and Senegambia, and the diversion of 
the enormous trade of the Western Sudan and the confines of the 
Sahara. A trans-Saharan railway of course forms part of the 
scheme, and already the line extends westward as far as Tlemcen, 
and southward to Ain Sefra. A concession for a railway to connect 
Fez and Oudjda with the Algerian railway system has been 
urgently sought from the Moorish Government for some time past, 
the last occasion being seven months ago, when the Sultan relieved 
himself from the importunities of France, and his own embarrass- 
ment, by replying that he was quite willing, but that he would also 
have to give compensation to Germany—whose mission was also 
at the Court at that time—in the shape of a coaling-station on the 
Moorish coast, or a concession of territory over which the proposed 
line would run. But the persistency of France will one day meet 
with its reward, and then—unless a concession were at the same 
time granted to Great Britain for a line connecting Fez with 
Tangier and the western ports—Oran and Nemours would be the 
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outlets for the produce of the interior provinces of Morocco, to the 
exclusive benefit of France, and the detriment, if not ruin, of all 
other foreign interests in the country. Tangier would be ruined, 
and cease to be a place of any interest or importance, except that 
arising from its strategical position. Rabat and Laraiche would 
be as dead as Agadir; and Morocco itself would be little more than 
an annexe of Algeria. These things are not done in a corner; 
therefore, there will be no excuse for us if we are taken un- 
prepared. 

It was freely asserted during the recent crisis with France that, 
in the event of the outbreak of hostilities, one of the first moves 
in the contest would have been the occupation of Tangier by the 
British. Has not the time arrived when we should formally and 
explicitly intimate to France that we shall regard any extension of 
her Algerian boundaries westward as “an unfriendly act,” being 
calculated to seriously injure our interests in Morocco? Then, if, in 
the face of such warning, she persisted in disturbing the status 
quo, she could have no reasonable cause of complaint if we 
retaliated by seizing a strip of the Mediterranean littoral. Ger- 
many, of course, would require compensation, but would prob- 
ably be content with territorial acquisitions in Southern Morocco 
and Sus. And as regards Italy, her foreign policy has undergone 
somewhat of a change since M. Jules Ferry said: “She has the 
mad ambition to be as Rome was, and to possess North Africa 
because Rome held it.” She has had a bitter experience in 
Abyssinia since then, and her claims in Morocco would not be such 
as diplomacy could not meet. 


Henry M. Grey. 
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Washington, December 15th, 1898. 


CoNGREssS met on the 7th of this month. The last session was 
historical as the prelude to the war. This session gives promise 
of being no less important since it will write the finale to the 
war. In the summer Congress had to provide ways and means 
for carrying on the war; this winter means are to be found to 
establish peace. Plainly the one is almost as difficult as the 
other. 5 

The opposition to the retention of the Philippines is more 
determined and more vigorous than was apparent a month ago. 
So long as the issue was in doubt, so long as Spain resorted to 
quibbling tactics to avoid paying the debt which her folly had 
incurred, so long as there was a remote possibility of Russia or 
Germany essaying the réle of a Canute and attempting to turn 
back the immutable tide, Americans were resolved to possess what 
their valour had won. Now that possession has been attained, now 
that al] opposition has vanished, the public has grown somewhat 
indifferent or else openly antagonistic. This feeling tinds its most 
vigorous expression in the Senate. Before peace can be finally 
restored the treaty which the Commissioners signed in Paris in 
the middle of this month must be ratified by the Senate. That 
body has a membership of ninety, of whom sixty are necessary, 
under the Constitution, to ratify a treaty; hence thirty-one 
senators, by withholding their consent, can secure its rejection. 
Furthermore only a majority is required to amend. 

It is true the opposition is more in evidence now than it was 
while the peace negotiations were in progress, but I am still of the 
opinion that the treaty which Judge Day will shortly place in the 
hands of the President will not meet with defeat. Such an 
anomalous state of affairs would follow the rejection of the treaty 
that fear of the consequences will exercise a restraining influence 
upon the Senate. The rejection of the treaty means that the 
negotiations must begin anew ; it means also the stultification of 
the United States in the eyes of the world; it would enable Spain 
tosay very justly, What is the use of makingja treaty with American 
Commissioners which the American Congress rapudiates? Every 
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influence which the Administration possesses will be exerted to 
save itself from defeat. 

Two elements are opposing the Colonial policy of the Adminis- 
tration. The spectre which perpetually haunts the Southerner is 
the “nigger.” In the acquisition of these West Indian and Asiatic 
islands he sees a further increase of the “ nigger” vote. It the new 
possessions were peopled by Whites the Southern opposition 
would be far less violent; but whenever the race question is in- 
volved, the man from the South loses his reason, and can see 
nothing except a black oligarchy with its feet planted on the white 
man’s neck. In politics, as in mathematics, extremes meet; and 
it is one of the anomalies of the situation that the opposition to 
Philippine expansion is made up of the most extreme Northern 
Republicans, who have more frequently contended against than 
condoled with the South, and the typical Southern Democrats 
who hitherto had opposed their present allies on every political 
question. A few years ago such an alliance would have been 
impossible. Mais nous avons changé tout cela, just as we have 
changed everything else. Hale, of Maine; Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and others of that stamp have joined hands with Caffery, of 
Louisiana, Cockrell, of Missouri, and other Bourbons equally 
dyed in the wool. Fancy an alliance between Mr. Labouchere 
and the Duke of Norfolk, or Mr. Kensit and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the situation would be no more incongruous 
than that which exists in the Senate to-day. The Northern 
Republicans insidiously suggest to their Southern friends the 
stupendous evils sure to follow from an increase of the coloured 
population, and the innocent Southerners swallow it all. The 
Democrats are opposed to expansion, partly influenced by fear 
of the negro, partly because they believe the policy to be 
undemocratic. The Republican opposition springs from a sincere 
belief in the danger of the United States becoming a world power. 

When a Conservative newspaper of great influence, one which 
has opposed the Colonial policy, recants and makes public confes- 
sion of faith, it must be regarded as indicative of the trend of 
sentiment. The New England States are the most Conservative 
part of the Union. In New England the opposition to annexation 
has been strongest, and the Boston Herald has led in protesting 

against annexation. A few days ago the Herald said editorially :— 

“The Administration has adopted the policy of expansion because 
a large majority of the people are in favour of it. While we have 
advised the Conservative course as long as it was an open question 
we believe it is our duty to accept the inevitable and to use 
what influence we can in favour of entering wisely into this new 


field, . . , 
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“A policy that was wise when Washington delivered his farewell 
address, or a policy that was courageous and expedient when the 
Monroe Doctrine was enunciated, may be superseded now that we 
have attained a population of 75,000,000, with our industries fully 
developed, and the most dangerous element of internal discord 
removed ‘by the destruction of slavery. It may be that our advent 
as a world Power is necessary about this time. . . . Our navy, 
with its victorious prestige, will be needed to stand by the side of 
the navies of Great Britain and Japan to save the commerce of 
China from selfish and despotic exploitation. We believe we see 
advantages to be gained by the policy of expansion. . . . These 
possessions will broaden our politics, presenting questions of world- 
wide interest to take the place of petty local disputes. The 
American Congressman, who cannot see beyond the boundary of 
his district now, will be obliged to prepare himself to grapple with 
world problems. If we still bring to bear the influence of the 
Conservative and reform sentiment of the country upon the 
methods to be used in the new field, we believe that the result will 
be the development of our own country and benefit to the world in 
general.” 

Another New England newspaper, the Republican, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, which years ago was a great power and to-day still 
exercises considerable influence, though opposed to annexation, 
feels compelled to make this frank statement :—“ The important 
consideration in favour of its success is that it is a peace treaty, 
and not simply one of territorial acquisition, and no peace treaty 
was ever yet rejected by the Senate. Then, too, is to be taken 
into the reckoning the feeling among politicians that the matter 
has gone so far that it is idle to think of turning back, and that 
the safest way is to fall in and drift with the current.” Very strik- 
ing, I think, is this utterance of the Courier Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a Democratic paper, by-the-bye :—“ The American 
people will not be blinded and perpetually bound by limitations 

set by the century dead upon conditions they could not foresee. 
If the Constitution they left us is inadequate, we shall make it 
adequate.” Another influential Southern paper, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, says:—“ Democracy fought for expansion 
until the present time, and Democracy was victorious. Demo- 
cracy, in part, is opposing expansion at the present time, and on 
this issue it must go down to defeat.” There are papers, of course, 
vigorously fulminating against the acquisition of colonies by the 
United States and which predict all manner of dire evils in case 
the peace treaty is ratified. If the Press is a safe guide—and it 
usually reflects public opinion—the sentiment of the country is 
largely in favour of the new policy. 
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Formidable enough is the Opposition to make doubtful the hope 
of the ratification of the treaty at this session. The present Senate 
being nearly equally divided, it would be comparatively easy for the 
Opposition to defeat ratification, or in any event make it impossible 
for a vote to be reached. Knowing this the Administration will, as 
the French say, go back a step in order to make a better leap. 
When the treaty is placed in the President’s hands he will send it 
to the Senate, and that body, in accordance with custom, will refer 
it to the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which Senator Davis, 
one of the Peace Commissioners, is chairman, and Senators Frye 
and Gray, his associates on the Commission, are also members. 
The Committee wields great influence in the Senate, and it may 
be taken for granted that the Senatorial members of the Com- 
mission will exert all their personal influence to secure an endorse- 
ment of their work. The Committee will consider the treaty 
without undue haste and report it to the Senate with a favourable 
recommendation. The Senate will discuss it behind locked doors, 
and no attempt will be made to restrict the discussion. 

When Congress adjourns sine die on the 4th of March, the 
treaty will still be hanging in the air. The President will at once 
call an extra session of the Senate (the Senate alone is entrusted 
under the Constitution with the treaty-making power, the House 
having no voice in the matter) and the new Senate having an 
overwhelming Republican majority, the Administration believes 
there is no reason to fear adverse action. The President’s hopes, 
I believe, are entirely justified. 

It appears to me that the ratification of the treaty will not give 
rise to so long a debate, or prove so vexatious a problem, as the 
form of government to be finally agreed upon for the Philippine 
Islands. Before this result can be reached the House must take 
action, since its assent is necessary to tariff and other legislation, 
and the House must provide the appropriation to pay the 
$20,000,000 indemnity. What form of Government will be 
adopted it is impossible to say. Many eminent lawyers hold 
that the United States is constitutionally debarred from owning 
colonies and that the new possessions must be treated as terri- 
tories, just as are the existing territories which have not yet been 
granted statehood. Many other lawyers equally eminent hold 
diametrically opposite views. It would be the height of presump- 
tion for a layman to advance an opinion, What may be properly 
pointed out is that the question is certainly open to discussion ; 
the obiter dictum of Congress is valueless unless it receives the 
sanction of the Supreme Court of the United States, a tribunal 
like the wrath of God from which there is no appeal. 

Qn what Congress does, and the Supreme Court of the United, 
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States sets the seal of its approval, depends not only the future 
government of the new possessions, but, what is of much greater 
consequence, the entire foreign policy of the United States, which 
will have a bearing no less important on its domestic policy. If 
the Philippines may be treated as a colony, if the United States can 
go out in the Pacific or Indian oceans and acquire islands, or plant 
itself on the mainland of China, without the probability of those 
Possessions at any time. in the future becoming States which would 
give them an equal voice with New York or Massachusetts in 
legislation, America nay, as political necessities arise, continue to 
increase and extend her colonies. On the other hand, if a colony 
has no place in the American system of government, there will be 
not only now, but even more so in the future, extreme reluctance 
about acquiring territory which, pari passu, may become a vital 
part of the body politic. The great Commonwealths are now 
jealous of the smaller ones; the powerful, populous, and wealthy 
states of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois regent Nevada, Montana, Utah, and other crude and 
sparsely inhabited states exercising the same influence and con- 
trolling the same number of votes in the Senate as they do. 

Until the future of the Philippines is settled, until it is known 
whether they are a territory or a colony, no one can say with 
certainty whether they will have their own tariff or share in the 
benefits of the Dingley tariff. But whatever the decision reached, 
one may predict with absolute certainty that the Philippine 
Islands will not be given free trade, and although the President 
and members of his Cabinet have talked rather magnificently 
and extremely vaguely of the “open door,” these declarations 
really mean nothing. 


The genesis of the President’s open-door policy is interesting. 
Last October the President went west to Omaha to grace an 
exhibition by his presence. Both going and coming he was called 
upon to make speeches at various railroad stations. In the early 
part of the journey Mr. McKinley indulged in harmless platitudes. 
He told his hearers of their prosperity, of the number of hogs 
they possessed, and the millions of bushels of wheat and corn they 
had sold in the European markets. His hearers were politely 
indifferent ; they knew to the last cent the exact measure of their 
prosperity ; they knew their agricultural statistics even better than 
did the President. Mr. McKinley told them how the war had 
been waged in the name of humanity, and metaphorically his 
audience yawned. They were tired of Humanity with a capital H. 
“ What about annexation ?” was the practical question asked of the 
President one day. It made him think. If Mr. McKinley has one 
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quality of political leadership it is his ability to instantly catch the 
drift of public sentiment. Like Kipling’s Captain Disko Troop, 
he can read the signs, and while other skippers are aimlessly 
casting about, Mr. McKinley catches the first puff of wind. In 
his next speech the President felt the temper of his hearers by 
cautiously advocating annexation. The effect was electrical. 
There was no longer polite indifference or merely respectful atten- 
tion because the President was speaking; there was genuine 
enthusiasm. 

From that day Mr. McKinley appeared anxious to have the 
country understand that he was an annexationist. He had left 
Washington either without convictions on a question so important, 
or else he had disciplined himself so thoroughly no man had 
been able to discover what his convictions were. He returned to 
Washington clearly committed to a policy of the United States 
retaining the Philippines. 

President McKinley has no grasp of great public questions ; until 
eiected President he probably never devoted ten minutes to the 
consideration of foreign affairs; his mental vision is narrowed by 
political phantasmagoria. He could interpret the feeling of the 
Western country in favour of annexation and float with the cur- 
rent, what he had not considered was the effect, political and 
economic, of bringing Asiatic islands under the flag of the United 
States. It was Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who sug- 
gested the policy of what the President calls the “open door.” A 
practical farmer, a Western man, Mr. Wilson knows the importance 
of the sugar beet industry to the farmer of the West, and the 
danger of that infant industry being destroyed if the sugar of the 
Philippines is admitted into the United States duty free. Annexa- 
tion, Mr. Wilson pointed out, must not be bought at the expense 
of the farmer, who is the Archimedean lever to move the political 
world; but if the sugar beet grower was protected annexation 
would meet with the favour of the great West. Consequently, 
Mr. McKinley decided, purely as a domestic political necessity, 
that a tariff wall must be erected against the Philippines. When 
later the English Press commenced to agitate the question of the 
open door in the Philippines, having already experienced the effects 
of American colonization in the destruction of British shipping 
engaged in the Puerto Rican trade, Mr. McKinley was able to 
blandly inform the world that he was in favour of the open door 
in the Philippines and was opposed to giving American products 
or merchandise any perference over any other nation. Whereupon 
the English Press, forgetful or ignorant of the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, like the Emperor of China, may propose 
reforms but must reckon with his “aunt” in the person of Congress 
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before they can be carried into effect, emitted a pzean, and hailed 
Mr. McKinley as the apostle of Free Trade. 
So much for the first chapter of the open door. 


The second chapter is yet to be written, but one can already see 
the outlines. No protectionist—and no one can accuse the President 
of not being a thorough, sincere, and consistent protectionist—could 
entertain for one moment the suggestion of the new possessions 
being administered under a fiscal or economic system which would 
in any way jar the protective system to which the present 
Administration stands pledged. The fear of this disturbance is 
one of the reasons why Republicans like Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
oppose expansion. They see in it the entering wedge which is 
to destroy what has been so laboriously upbuilt. To quiet their 
nerves the President talks of the “open door”; but the President 
must either be accused of not comprehending the subject in all its 
bearings, or else purposely employing a phrase which he knows, 
and intends, shall have no meaning. 

If the United States are content to take chances with the rest 
of the world, and engage in the commercial struggle on a basis of 
equality, it will be the first time in their history they have done 
so. Heretofore they have protected themselves by tariff barriers. 
If the commerce of the Philippines is thrown open to the world, 
it needs little argument to demonstrate that Great Britain and 
Germany are in a better position to control that trade than are 
the United States. “The fatal fact of distance,’ to use Mr. 
Carnegie’s phrase, seriously embarrasses. America when brought 
in competition with other nations, and this factor can only be 
eliminated by the United States producing cheaper than the 
rest of the world, or being granted discriminations in their favour. 

When the United States realize they are unable to hold the 
trade of the Philippines against foreign competition without a 
discriminating tariff, we may confidently look to the Congress of 
the United States imposing such a tariff. And when that is done 
the “open door” will be closed and locked, and the key placed 
in the pocket of an American collector of customs. 

One of the strongest opponents of annexation is Mr. Reed, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The power of the 
Speaker in aiding or retarding legislation is enormous, and when 
the Speaker is against a measure its friends save time and pertur- 
bation of spirit by abandoning it. Whether the Speaker will feel 
called upon to take the responsibility of defeating the President's 
policy remains to be seen, but his attitude is well summed up in 
the following caustic rejoinder, which is vouched for. In a railway 
carriage a few days ago a stranger to Mr. Reed was airing his views. 
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on expansion, and dilating on the duty of the United States 
diffusing the blessings of liberty. The Speaker stood it as long as 
he could, and then, turning to his travelling companion, said : 
‘There are people in this country who seem to think we can 
furnish canned freedom to the heathen.” 


At the beginning of every session of Congress the President’s 
message is awaited with the keenest interest, as he is expected 
to sound the key-note of the party policy. This year what 
Mr. McKinley might see fit to say was deemed of unusual import- 
ance, because questions greater than any with which the country 
has before had to deal demand settlement. Mr. McKinley sent to 
Congress a state paper very characteristic of the man, a weak, 
colourless, “flabby,” indefinite presentation of his views, or rather 
a concealment of them. He gave the country a long and badly 
worded history of the causes leading up to the war and the 
part which the United States played in the scheme of humanity ; 
but, to use his own words, “I do not discuss at this time the 
Government or the future of the new possessions which will come 
to us as the result of the war with Spain.” That is all. Nothing 
to show what the President really thinks or what he feels. Nothing 
to guide Congress. It has been suggested that Mr. McKinley is 
“still open to conviction.” He has refrained from committing 
himself, because he does not believe it wise to formally recommend 
a policy which the country may repudiate. He has left the door 
open. If annexation escapes the dangers which now beset it, 
and can command a majority in Congress, rely upon it the 
President will come out in a ringing message and place himself 
at the head of the Imperialists. If, on the other hand, Congress is 
against annexation, the President will humbly bow to the will of 
the people, whose servant he is and whom to serve is a delight, 
and obey the mandate of the sovereign will. 

The most important part of the President’s message is his sum- 
mary of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. During the 
last fiscal year the expenditure exceeded the receipts by £7,609,449, 
but really this deficit was increased by £12,950,244, as that amount 
was realized from the sale of the Pacific railroads, which, of course, 
was an extraordinary receipt. On the basis of present receipts and 
expenditure the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the deficit 
for the present fiscal year ending June next will be £22,400,000. 
This expected deficit will not give rise to any alarm. The Treasury 
is in a very strong position, stronger than it has been for years. On 
the first of this month it held coin and bullion to the value of 
£55,388,818 and other forms of money amounting to £90,392,796. 
On the same day the amount of money of all kinds in circulation, 
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not including in the above Treasury holdings, was £377,375,901 an 
increase for the year of £33,158,993. 

Evidently President McKinley has no belief in any change of the 
monetary system, as his words testify :— 

“The provisions made for strengthening the resources of the 
Treasury in connection with the war has given increased confi- 
dence in the purpose and power of the Government to maintain 
the present standard, and has established more firmly than ever 
the national credit at home and abroad. A marked evidence of 
this is found in the inflow of gold to the Treasury. Its net gold 
holdings on November Ist, 1898, were 239,885,162 dollars as com- 
pared with 153,573,147 dollars on November Ist, 1897, and an in- 
crease of net cash of 207,756,100 dollars November Ist 1897, to 
300,238,275 dollars November Ist, 1898. The present ratio of net 
Treasury gold to outstanding Government liabilities, including 
United States notes, Treasury notes of 1890, silver certificates, cur- 
rency certificates, standard silver dollars, and fractional silver coin 
November Ist, 1898, was 25°35 per cent. as compared with 16:96 
per cent., November Ist, 1897.” 


Senator William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, although an 
Eastern man, is an ardent bimetallist. Mr. Chandler differs from 
the views I expressed last month. In his opinion the gold standard 
is not to be fastened upon the world, and while he admits that cir- 
cumstances seem to be against the recognition of silver, he does not 
admit that the silver issue is dead. The fight, he says, may last for 
the next quarter of a century, but it will continue to be fought. 
He believes so thoroughly in the possibility of international bimetal- 
lism that he says if he were the President he would appoint another 
Commission, and notify Great Britain and France of his action. “If 
by 1900 nothing has been accomplished in the direction of inter- 
national bimetallism,” the Senator continued, “I am almost willing 
to advocate independent coinage by the United States. I would 
not, however, be willing to leave the Republican Party on such an 
issue, but I should try to ccnvince my Republican friends that such 
@ course was the proper one to pursue. 

“Silver has been called dead and damned enough, but it does 
not seem to be buried out of sight. Why, when you think for a 
moment of the conditions throughout the world, you can see that 
the silver agitation is certain to continue. Two-thirds of the 
people of the world are so situated that they are compelled to use 
silver. In China are 400,000,000, and in India 300,000,000, with 
millions more in Asiatic countries and in Africa, and as long as 
gold is the standard in one part of the world and silver in another, 
just so long will there be a dislocation of exchange and a dis- 
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turbance of commerce. A fixed standard of value for silver is 
necessary, and until it has been reached the silver question will 
not be settled. ; 

“In more than one way, as I have pointed out, the silver 
question will be kept alive. It is not dead yet, by any manner of 
means.” 

The voice of the East finds its echo in the West. Ex-Governor 
Altgeld, of Illinois, agrees with Senator Chandler that silver is still 
aliving issue. “The breathing, living issue in 1900,” says Mr. 
Altgeld, “will be free silver. Renegrade Democrats and robber 
Republicans cannot kill it. It is not dead because the corrupt 
twin brethren, Hanna and Croker, assert that it is dead. Every 
man who was earnestly and conscientiously with us in 1896 is with 
us to-day. 

“The platform of 1896 will be reaffirmed. There will be no 
hedging, no dodging. Free silver will be stronger in the next 
national convention than it was in the last. There is a painful 
surprise in store for men who believe it is dead.” 

Still I remain unconvinced. Silver will not be the issue in the 
next Presidential campaign unless there is a change in present 
industrial conditions. I explained last month that many of the 
Western farmers are satisfied, and therefore not anxious for a 
change. This is confirmed by Senator Harris, a Populist, who 
stands with Mr. Bryan on the silver question. Senator Harris 
explains the Republican victory in his State by repeating a con- 
versation he recently had with a farmer. “Last year,” he said, “I 
raised 4,000 bushels of wheat and got eighty cents a bushel for it. 
That was pretty good for me, and it enabled me to pay off the 
mortgage on the farm. This year the7prospects are equally good, 
and I hope to lay aside a little on the receipts of the crop now in 
the ground. I have always been a Democrat, but as things are 
coming my way I guess I will just let good enough alone and not 
vote for a change in politics.” Precisely. So long as things come 
the farmer’s way he will either remain indifferent or else vote the 
Republican ticket. 

While on this subject it is interesting to note that the gold 
imports for the ten months ending October 31st amounted to 
nearly £26,000,000, and for the first time in ten years, with one 
exception, not a single dollar of gold had been exported. This is 
due to the fact that the United States are now a greater creditor 
nation, the balance of trade in favour of the country for the past 
ten months being £92,000,000. Owing to this enormous balance 
of trade and the steady influx of gold the United States are to-day 
nearer to being on a gold standard than ever before in their 
history. 
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On the basis of the November elections the Republicans will 
elect their President two years hence. That is to say, had the 
country elected a President on the 8th of November last the elec- 
toral vote would have stood: Republicans, 281 ; Democrats, 166. 
In 1896 President McKinley had 271 electoral votes and Mr. 
Bryan 176 votes. This year the Republicans gained two States 
in the West, casting twenty-two electoral votes, and lost Kentucky 
in the South, casting twelve electoral votes, a net gain of ten. 

It is not so certain, however, that the Republicans have quite 
such a walk-over as the figures would indicate. The election in 
1900 will undoubtedly hinge on States normally Democratic, but 
which Mr. Bryan lost in 1896, and which have not yet been won 
back. New York, Indiana, New Jersey, Delaware, and West 
Virginia have been regarded as Democratic when ordinary con- 
ditions prevail. These States represent seventy-eight in the 
electoral college. If their votes are added to the Democratic 
column and subtracted from the Republican side the result will 
stand : Democratic vote, 244; Republican, 203, giving the Demo- 
crats a majority of forty-one votes in the electoral college. Two 
years ago the election turned on the votes of a few middle Western 
States, in 1900 the battle-ground will be removed to the East and 
South. Apparently the odds are in favour of the Democracy as 
they have only to recover what is really their own, actually the 
chances are in favour of the Republican. The Democrats to win, 
on the calculations of the November alignment, must carry all of 
the six States mentioned. The Republicans need carry only one, 
New York. If the Empire State remains Republican, and the 
Democrats make no gains to offset the loss, and it is not easy to 
see at the present time where there is a fighting chance for the 
Democrats in any other State, the Democrats are beaten. In other 
words, the odds are six to one in favour of the Republicans, which, 
as things go, are not. bad odds. 


One result of the Spanish War—a result which might have been 
anticipated—has been to teach the people of the United States 
who are their friends and enemies. The traditional friendship of 
Russia and France vanished when the first gun was fired. In all 
Europe, only Great Britain showed its sympathy and lent its 
support. Commenting on the attitude of Russia, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle voices the now prevailing feeling when it: 
says :— 

“ A Russian diplomat is quoted as expressing a conviction that 
the injustice of America’s attitude in reference to the Philippines 
presages the termination of the friendship which has hitherto 
existed between Russia and the United States. 
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“The Russian diplomat is partly right. The so-called ‘ friend- 
ship’ that has hitherto existed between Russia and the United 
States has practically terminated already, not because conscientious 
Russia is shocked at the ‘injustice of America’s attitude, but 
because the United States has become an active force in the Far 
East, and a force necessarily and inevitably antagonistic to a 
Russian policy in the Far East, which is a menace to the interests 
of the United States and of all Western Europe as well. Russia 
would make of the Northern Pacific a Russian lake, and thanks 
to Great Britain’s strange supineness, Russia’s plans were work- 
ing very smoothly when our war with Spain brought the 
United States sailing into Manila Bay to stay, drove the two 
great English-speaking nations close together, and demonstrated 
to Russia the practical worthlessness of the unnatural ‘friendship’ 
with the United States that Russia had so sedulously culti- 
vated.” 

A leading member of the Senate, whose name would instantly 
command attention were I at liberty to use it, to whom I 
showed this extract, said: “No nation ever made such big 
interest on so small a capital as Russia has from her investment 
in American friendship. It has paid her amazingly. Russia has 
been friendly to us because we were unfriendly to England, and it 
was her play to keep this feeling alive. Now that we understand 
one another better, Russia’s occupation has gone. Russia sees 
clearly what I think we all must appreciate. England does not 
need our assistance in European affairs ; we need no help to hold 
our own on this continent. Where the two nations can be of 
mutual support is in China. There it is a contest between the 
Slav and the Anglo-Saxon. It is England and America against 
Russia. We have as much interest in the future of China as has 
England. We have to fear Russia, just as England has.” 

Also dealing with the question of friends and enemies, the 
Washington Post says: “The general impression in this country 
is that Germany has been very unfriendly, not to say offensive, in 
various ways since Dewey’s victory at Manila, and public senti- 
ment is quite ready—indeed, rather eager than otherwise—for 
some overt act which will lead to a definite issue. . . . We 
know, by a thousand unmistakable signs and by the experience of 
years, that in the German Government the United States has a 
sleepless and an insatiable enemy. We have had evidences of the 
fact in diplomacy, in international controversies, and in the un- 
broken commercial policy of the German Empire. In Samoa 
and in the Philippines the record is not to be mistaken, and our 
consular reports at the State Department disclose a persistent and 
implacable attitude of hostility as to the significance of which 
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there can be no possible mistake. . . . That the German 
belongs to, in fact leads, the list of our enemies, it were insane to 
doubt. Let us, therefore, consider Germany in this light and be 
more prompt to check her smallest overture.” 


It has always been claimed that the Americans were a non- 
military nation, and the results of the war are showing how 
unpopular ‘military service is in this country. Before the war, 
when it was only necessary to maintain a standing army of less than 
25,000 men to be drawn from a population of more than 70,000,000, 
it was possible to exercise the finest discrimination in the 
selection of recruits. Ninety per cent. of the applicants were re- 
jected, and it was claimed, doubtless justly, that the American 
private was, intellectually, morally, and physically, the superior of 
any private in the world. The American soldier was well taken 
care of, extravagantly paid when compared with our own Tommy 
Atkins, his duties were not hard, and he had a chance of winning 
a commission. Since the exigencies of the war made a larger 
army necessary, recruiting officers have found it extremely difficult 
to fill the ranks, and the men accepted are distinctly inferior to 
those who enlisted before war was declared. Soldiering is not 
popular in this country, and while many men would not object to 
enlist if they were to remain in the United States, the knowledge 
that they will probably have to do garrison duty in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines keeps them out of the army. If Con- 
gress sanctions the recommendation of the President and increases 
the ariny to 100,000 men some difficulty may be encountered in 
obtaining the needed recruits. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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BOARDING-OUT UNDER LADIES’ COMMITTEES. 


It was the thought of the thousands of friendless children, with no 
one to love them, and no home but the workhouse, that, stirring 
the hearts of many Englishwomen, roused them, twenty-eight years 
ago, to combine in a protest against existing arrangements, and in 
suggesting an alternative mode of treatment of the orphan and 
deserted children who, like the poor, will be always with us while 
the world lasts. 

Parliament legislates for them, Boards of Guardians contract for 
their food and clothing, paid officials nurse and feed them and 
educate them, with the sad result—in the case of girls especially— 
that they are sent out into the world, only far too frequently, to 
drift back to the workhouse whence they came. 

The unnatural life of suppression and routine has had its natural 
result, the deadening of the child’s affections and the need of parents 
and home life has been made manifest. These poor little creatures are 
not petted in their infancy or cradled in loving arms, and as they 
grow older know of no fond heart that will be broken if they turn 
out badly, of no kind eyes that will brighten if they do well. 

In Scotland it has long been the custom of the Guardians of the 
Poor to board out orphans from towns in country village homes, 
and kind cottagers are doing what no Board can do, in making 
little orphan children look to them as parents, and in teaching 
them what is right and what is wrong, as they teach their own 
family. 

The rich could not do it if they wished, because these children 
would learn nothing of their natural life in great houses, but some 
of the rich are willing to give money and time if they can only 
find cottage householders who will give the room, and the care, 
and, above all, the love. 

It came into the minds of some ladies that they might help in 
finding homes for these children in their country places, where 
there is pure air and plenty of room; and that they might be 
friends to them in after-life. This thought resulted in a memorial, 
signed by 3,289 ladies, being presented to the President of the 
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Poor Law Board, Mr. Goschen, on the 3rd May, 1870, pray~ 
ing :— 

Firstly. That the system of educating orphans and deserted 
pauper children—and more especially girls—in large schools, and 
massing several hundreds together under the same roof, be, as far 
as possible, discontinued, as the result has been unsatisfactory, and 
much money has been thereby wasted. 

Secondly. That the ladies who are desirous to help in the better 
education of such pauper children be legally empowered to do so. 

Thirdly. That for this purpose a law be passed to allow ladies 
to oo-operate with the Poor-Law authorities in charge of pauper 
children, and to be made responsible for them in the same way as a 
guardian or trustee is for his ward. 

Fourthly. The memorialists respectfully proposed that :— 

(a) Children entrusted by Poor-Law Guardians to ladies re- 
siding in a different Poor-Law Union or district should not 
thereby cease to belong to their own union, but retain a 
claim upon it in case of becoming incapable of self-support, 
so that they should not become a burden upon the district 
to which they have been sent. 

(b) That the ladies should bind themselves to the Board of 
Guardians who hand over children to them, to superintend 
the children’s education, training, and clothing, to send 
them to public worship and to school, to select suitable 
foster-parents for them, and to see carefully to their bodily 
welfare, to report to the Guardians of their union half; 
yearly, and to submit the children to any official inspection 
which the Guardians may think desirable. 

(c) That Boards of Guardians should pay such sums as may 
be agreed upon for the maintenance of each child, and in 
case of a child’s death should defray funeral expenses, and 
should receive again any child whom the ladies may, on 
sufficient grounds, apply to them to take back. 

Fifthly. The memorialists begged the Poor-Law Board to con- 
sider that their endeavours might be the means of rescuing thou- 
sands of children from an unnatural, useless, and unhealthy life, 
and of adding a large number of useful servants and able working 
people to the community. 

Mr. Goschen promised to give the memorial his careful con- 
sideration and attention, and accordingly issued a general order to 
the Guardians of the Poor of the several unions and parishes 
desirous of taking advantage of the suggestion of the memorialists, 
empowering them to board out children from such unions or 
parishes in homes beyond the limits of such unions or parishes, 
provided they had entered into arrangements approved of by the 
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Poor-Law Board, with two or more persons, to be called the 
Boarding-out Committee, for the purpose of finding and superin- 
tending such homes, and making several regulations to be observed 
by the Guardians with respect to the boarding-out of pauper 
children. 

It is not possible, or necessary, to give here all the rules and 
advice contained in this order, and the circular letter which 
accompanied it, but I may specify the most important in relation 
to the Boarding-out Committee. 

1. No child shall be boarded-out under these committees unless 
an orphan, or deserted by both parents, or by one parent, the other 
being dead or under sentence of penal servitude. 

2. Not more than two children, save in the case of brothers and 
sisters, shall be boarded-out in the same house at the same time, 
and in no case shall the number of children boarded-out in the 
same house exceed four. 

3. No child shall be boarded-out in a home distant more than 
a mile and a half from a school the schoolmaster of which is 
willing to undertake to send to the Guardians a written report of 
the child once a quarter. 

4. No child shall be boarded-out in any home which is distant 
more than five miles by the nearest road from some member of 
the committee. 

5. Every boarded-out child shall be visited not less often than 
once in every six weeks at the home of the foster-parents by a 
member of the committee, and the visitor shall make a report in 
writing to the committee, stating the apparent bodily condition 
and behaviour of such child, and all reasonable complaints made 
by or concerning the child, against or by the foster-parents. 

After many years of practical experience of the carrying out of 
this order of the Local Government Board, I am anxious to bear 
witness to the simple and easy working of it by all parties con- 
cerned, when the duties are undertaken in a proper spirit. The 
advantages of the system are obvious. It benefits the Guardians, 
who are by it enabled to avail themselves of the boarding-out 
system with greater freedom in the choice of the locality to which 
children may be sent. (they hitherto having been restricted to 
boarding-out within the limits of their own union), and it provides 
them with an unpaid and responsible supervision for the children 
boarded-out. 

It benefits the children by removing them from the monotony 
and confinement of the workhouse, and though the educational 
and industrial advantages to be obtained at the district and separate 
schools (to which in many unions the children are now often sent) 
are undeniable, especially in the case of boys, yet no system of public 
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education can possibly supply the place of parental care and home 
influences, of which orphan and deserted children are necessarily 
deprived. 

The boarding-out system aims at solving the problem in a 
different. direction, and while it may possibly be inferior as an agent 
for intellectual education, it aims at securing many other ad- 
vantages of a high order, both to the children themselves and to 
the community, by replacing the children, to a certain extent, in 
that family life from which it has been their calamity to be 
hitherto excluded. The advocates of the boarding-out system 
further urge that it tends to merge the pauper children, to whom 
it is applied, in the general body of the population; and if this 
result can be achieved, surely no more powerful argument can be 
adduced in favour of the scheme. 

The order is framed on the assumption of voluntary associations 
being formed for the purpose of co-operating with Boards of 
Guardians in providing and superintending homes for pauper 
children. Experience has conclusively proved that unless the 
homes are carefully selected by persons who have an intimate 
knowledge of the locality, and who, at the same time, take a 
responsible part in the placing out of the children, great abuses are 
likely to ensue. 

The benefit from an economic point of view to the community is 
undoubted, as in no case is the weekly sum to be paid by the 
Guardians to the foster-parent for the maintenance of the child 
allowed to exceed four shillings. These payments being made bya 
member of the Boarding-out Committee cause no expense to the 
Guardians in their distribution, and do away with the notice 
attracted by the visit of an official to the homes of the foster-parents, 
which was one of the weak points of the previous arrangement, as it 
kept alive the knowledge that the boarded-out children are what 
are commonly known as “ workhouse children,” and helped to pre- 
vent their being merged in the village population, as is now, in 
the majority of cases, the result of boarding-out under Ladies’ 
Committees. 

Any unprejudiced person who has first visited children in a 
workhouse, and then seen these same children in the homes pro- 
vided by the Boarding-out Committee cannot fail, I think, to be 
convinced of the improvement in health and happiness under the 
newer system. One little girl of six, I remember, is an instance in 
point. 1 found her on one of my visits to the workhouse alone in 
a bare room, whose spotless cleanliness and tidiness struck one 
witha chill. She was crouching, with bent head and close-cropped 
hair, on a window-seat, and when I spoke to her, raised large wist- 
ful eyes, but did not answer or smile. The busy matron spoke 
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kindly enough to and of her, and seemed vexed that she would not 
play with the other children, but said the doctor thought her con- 
sumptive, as though that settled the question. The little pathetic 
figure haunted me until I was able to make arrangements to remove 
her to a country home with a kindly old couple, and in a 
tew months’ time no one would have recognized her. Love and 
sympathy had brought smiles and colour into the little face, and 
there was no more question of consumption, though she needed, 
and received, a mother’s care from her foster-parent. 

All children are not so quickly responsive to the change in their 
condition, especially when they are older than infancy. One such, 
who remained dull and silent for so long as to cause anxiety, was 
coaxed at last to say what she wanted to make her feel happier. 
Her little touching request was for a birthday, and by the kind 
help of the clerk to the Guardians of her union, we were allowed 
to provide her with one, and a little present on the day chosen, 
and since kept as its anniversary, has enabled her to hold up her 
head among the village children who had teased her by questions 
as to her exact age. 

I have sometimes been asked how it is that our committee has 
been so uniformly successful with the children committed to it, 
and how we set about forming a committee. It may, therefore, be 
useful to give here a simnple explanation of the mode of proceeding 
suggested for the guidance of intending committees. 

When the proposed committee is to consist of more than three 
persons they should apply to the Local Government Board for 
their “written authority,” and fill up a form (Undertaking of 
Boarding-out Committee) giving references and stating names of 
persons who will act as president and secretary in corresponding 
with the Local Government Board or Boards of Guardians. 

On receiving the “ authority” of the Local Government Board, 
the committee can proceed to determine to what Board of 
Guardians they will make proposals for placing out some of their 
orphan or deserted children. After they have settled this point, 
and ascertained that there are a certain number of homes in their 
neighbourhood where they are likely to be able to place children 
satisfactorily, they should write to the Board of Guardians and 
state the terms on which they would undertake to place a certain 
number of children. 

In reply to this offer the Guardians will probably write requiring 
to be satisfied on certain points; and when they have definitely 
agreed with the Boarding-out Committee upon the arrangements 
to be made, one of the two parties will transmit a copy of the 
agreement: to the Local Government Board for their approval. 

On the approval of the Local Government Board being signified, 
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the children—for whom arrangements have been entered into— 
will be sent by the Guardians to the committee, who will place 
them in the homes selected, and who will have obtained from the 
foster-parents the written undertaking to bring up the children as 
their own, with other details. The necessary form of acknowledg- 
ment by the foster-parent of the actual receipt of the child 
is prescribed in a schedule annexed to the order. 

The carrying out of the order is made as simple and easy as 
possible to all parties concerned, and if sense and tact are exercised 
on forming the Committee of Ladies all will work smoothly. The 
secretary should be carefully chosen, as she corresponds with the 
Board of Guardians—the president should always write herself 
when any communications have to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board—and the rest of the committee should consist of 
ladies living in or near the different villages where children are 
boarded out. No child may be placed more than five miles from 
the residence of some member of the committee, and I prefer them 
being much nearer to one of them. The president should know 
and visit every child boarded out under her committee, and I 
would suggest that every member of it should occasionally visit 
every home and child, who, by the Local Government regulation, 
must be seen and reported on every six weeks. 

Quarterly meetings of the committee must be held, when reports 
from each member of it are read and discussed, signed by 
the president, and forwarded, with the school quarterly reports of 
the children’s conduct and progress, to the Guardians. 

There is one difficult arrangement to be determined between 
Boards of Guardians and committees. It relates to the medical 
attendance to be given to the children. The former are bound to 
take precautions that medical attendance is promptly secured for 
such children as may require it, and at the same time it will be 
necessary to provide a proper check over the expenditure that may 
be incurred. 

Our committee have solved the difficulty in the following way :— 
When making the quarterly payments to the foster-parents, we, 
with their consent, keep back a small portion of it as a medical 
retaining fee, having made an agreement with a local doctor, who 
we have interested in our work, to pay him for each child under 
the care of our committee a fixed sum yearly, he engaging, in 
cases of illness, to attend the children. This plan has worked 
admirably, and removed our only practical difficulty. The chil- 
dren are secure of the best medical advice procurable, at no 
additional cost to the Guardians or ratepayers. 

That the boarding-out under Ladies’ Committees is superior to 
the original system of boarding-out within the unien by the 
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Guardians from an economic point of view is undoubted, and I 
cannot too strongly advocate the employment of voluntary, unpaid 
agents in country districts in preference to the expensive machinery 
of homes and institutions, which still keep the children a class 
apart and give them no home or family to return to in after 
life. 

It is certain that demand and supply do not generally meet 
without the aid of an intermediary. The children exist, and ir 
the length and breadth of England there are surely homes enough 
to receive them all. The meeting of children and homes could be 
effected if only all the ladies of England who have country places - 
and influence with their neighbours would give time and thought 
to this work of free and loving service to the friendless. 

In engaging the interest of the proposed foster-parents it is very 
necessary to represent to them that they must not undertake the 
work with the view to profit by it in a pecuniary sense (though the 
four shillings a week secures them from loss and makes it possible 
for them to adopt another child into their family), and to make 
them understand that we are asking their help in a charitable 
work, to provide homes for the homeless, parents for the orphans, 
and a fair start in life, as the equals of their fellows, for those who 
would otherwise be handicapped at its very outset by their isola- 
tion in the world where they have to make their way. 

It is often difficult for rich or poor to know how to spend time 
or money directly for God; but we know from the highest autho- 
rity that such service to his little ones is counted by Him as done 
to Himself. 

In conclusion, I cannot too strongly impress on all who are 
working, or wishing to work, in this good cause, that it is only con- 
stant personal care and interest that ensure success, for the truest 
and most far-reaching charity is— 


** Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


MARGARET VANE. 


THE NAVY AS A PROFESSION. 


Tuat the Navy is one of the recognized professions now none will 
deny, and yet it was not so very long ago that the Navy was simply 
a casual employment, and many of our great victories were fough 
and won by men who were not even professional seamen, much 
less professional naval officers. However, long before the Army 
becamea Royal Service the Navy was recognized as such, and as 
years go by so the tendency increases to make the service a life- 
long profession for all who enter it. In the early years of the 
Navy’s existence the age of entry for the executive officers varied 
a great deal, but as casual employment became the exception and 
lifelong service the rule, so it became the almost invariable 
custom that ofticers should be entered at a very early age. Up 
to the beginning of this century little lads of eleven or twelve 
were sent straight off to sea, and, if lucky enough to obtain the 
rating of midshipman, immediately became responsible officers. 
This custom was varied later on by giving boys a certain amount 
of training, either at a college on shore or on board a hulk fitted 
up as a training ship, before they were sent afloat. For the last 
forty years or so the Britannia has been the training ship on 
voard which all naval cadets have had to pass from one to two 
years, and though the ship is now to be superseded by a college on 
shore, there is no reason to suppose that the system of training 
will be in any way altered. 

It is most important as affecting the future chance of promotion 
of a boy joining the Navy whether the numbers entering at the 
same time as the boy in question are large or small. If numerous, 
the press for promotion will be great, whilst if the numbers are 
small there is naturally more chance of a rapid rise. In this con- 
nection the question of whether the total establishment of senior 
ofticers is being increased or decreased is of considerable importance 
to the individual. When the Navy is being increased, the junior 
officers benefit by the greater chance of rapid promotion, whilst 
when a decrease takes place the outlook is anything but promising 
for those low down on the list. 


A parent or guardian who desires tu ascertain the chance that a 
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boy just entered has of rising in the Service should examine the 
existing Navy List, where he will see for example that some 1,800 
names stand between his young hopeful and the bottom of the 
Commander’s list. He will also see that the number of promotions 
from lieutenant to commander is now about fifty annually. 
Therefore, if all the 1,800 were to live and were to be promoted in 
strict seniority, the boy’s turn would not come for thirty-eight years ! 
The number of deaths to be expected in a time of peace amongst 
men of good constitutions is not great, and the only way of getting 
amongst the happy forty-five before it is too late, is to be selected 
for promotion over the heads of others. This fact is always before 
the eyes of the young naval officer, who is therefore continually 
striving to excel his fellows, in the hope that it may assist him in 
the struggle for advancement. It is not of course peculiar to the 
Navy that but few arrive at the professional goal on which they 
have set their hopes, but there are few, if any, professions where 
the desire for advancement is so keen, and where the controlling 
body—the Admiralty—has been so successful in stimulating the 
zeal and energy of the younger officers by the hope of early 
promotion held out to those who excel. 

It by no means follows, therefore, that a boy who has “a love 
for the sea and the roving life of a sailor, with its adventures and 
perils,” is the sort of lad to succeed in the Service. There are not 
many hardships or adventures nowadays, but much perseverance 
and hard work is required, and the boy with a roving, restless 
spirit, who is commonly supposed to be likely to make the ideal 
sailor, is scarcely likely to commend himself to his superiors unless 
he has real grit behind. 

The Navy is very old-fashioned in many ways, and this is shown 
by the fact that it is necessary to obtain a nomination before a boy 
can be presented for examination. Most of the nominations are 
vested with the First Lord of the Admiralty and the other members 
of the Board, though a few are in the gift of the senior officers of 
the Service. These last are distributed in a curious manner: thus 
a captain gets a nomination on being appointed to his first ship, and 
never gets another ; a flag officer each time he hoists his flag. The 
nominations thus given are not more than about a twentieth of 
those dispensed by the Admiralty. It it not difficult, however, for 
a Service man to get a nomination for a near relation; as to the 
outside world, the matter is by no means so simple. Doubtless 
interest tells in an affair of this kind, and it must not be forgotten 
that the First Lord is a party politician. Still none can deny that 
the young fellows who present themseives for examination are 
drawn from a good stock, the proportion of rich men’s sons being 
considérably less than amongst army candidates who enter. by 
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open competition. The Service, moreover, is well content with the 
present system, and does not desire any change. The real pinch 
comes in the examinations: first the medical one, which is pretty 
stiff, so much so that I have known of boys who were rejected for 
the Navy and afterwards passed into the Army; and then the pass- 
ing-in examination at which about half the nominees are rejected. 
A second chance is allowed to those who are still within the pre- 
scribed limits of age at the succeeding examination, and who 
obtain qualifying marks. But still the entering examinations weed 
out a very considerable proportion of the nominees. The question 
naturally arises as to whether this final rejection of boys who are 
promising enough to receive a nomination is reasonable or right. 
Might it not be better to let a large proportion of the nominees 
serve their fifteen months in the Britannia, and then weed out the 
undesirable ones? Much might be urged on the side of the Service 
for such a plan, for it is far easier to gauge the capacity of a lad 
after fifteen. months’ special training than to attempt to determine 
his fitness or otherwise for the Service by a single examination. 
Still neither the parents nor the Admiralty seem in favour of such 
a course, so that, whether advisable or not, it does not appear likely 
to be adopted. 

The great majority of those who pass into the Britannia stick 
to the Service, the proportion that do so being considerably higher 
in the present day than it was some years ago. A very few are re- 
jected from the Britannia, but those who suffer in this way are 
usually no more numerous than those who are similarly sent home 
from our public schools. The Britannia has been much abused 
from time to time, and doubtless, like all schools, it has had its ups 
and downs ; but, on the whole, the Service is thoroughly well satis- 
fied with the training that the cadets receive there. The youngsters 
are initiated into the traditions and discipline of the Service, and 
absorb a great deal of book learning in a short time. In passing 
out of the Britannia the cadets are classed according to their 
proficiency and conduct, and “time” is awarded as a reward of 
merit. This award of “ time ” means the shortening of the prescribed 
time which a youngster has to serve before he presents himself for 
the examination of sub-lieutenant : those who receive eight months’ 
“time” serving four months as a cadet and three and a half years 
as a midshipman, whilst those who get only two months serve ten 
months as cadets besides the three and a half years as midshipmen. 
This six months’ “ time” may make all the difference in an officer’s 
future career, and the youngster is thus early brought face to face 
with the fact that incompetency or remissness in his duties not 
only affects his present circumstances, but may injuriously influence 
th whole of his future in the Service. In somé sense, thereford 
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the system under which lads are trained for the Navy throws a 
man’s responsibilities on a boy’s shoulders. This may be wrong 
theoretically, but practically the result seems good ; and though 
there are failures in the Service, as there are in all other ranks of 
life, they do not amount to any considerable proportion of those 
under training. 

The emancipation from the Britannia is a great step in a boy’s 
career. Whether as a full-blown midshipman—which honour 
only falls upon the very select’ few—or still a naval cadet with 
some months more to serve in that capacity, he is speedily drafted 
off to the gunroom of some battleship or large cruiser, where 
he takes his stand as a responsible officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service. It used to be the custom to send a proportion of the 
youngsters straight from the Brifanniu into small ships, where 
there was more chance of picking up practical seamanship at the 
expense of mere theoretical studies; but this has now been dis- 
continued, and it may be said that at present no ship carries cadets 
or midshipmen unless she is big enough to be commanded by a 
captain, and in addition carries a naval instructor. Nearly all such 
ships also carry a commander under the captain, and it is this 
officer, or in his absence the first lieutenant, who, under the 
captain, exercises most influence on the life of the youngster. 
During his time as a midshipman, the young officer, though 
constantly in responsible charge of men, is also constantly under 
instruction, the naval instructor undertaking the “school” 
teaching, which includes navigation, mathematics, and languages, 
Certain of the lieutenants, told off for that purpose, superintend 
the teaching of “ seamanship ” (which includes the practical work 
of an officer), “gunnery,” and “torpedo.” A proud and much- 
sought-after position for a midshipman is the command of 
a boat, and the young gentlemen selected for boat duty are 
usually the pick of the gunroom. The condition of a ship’s boats 
affords a good indication of the discipline, smartness, and good 
order of the ship to which they belong, and when a midshipman is 
sent away in charge of a boat he fully feels the weight of responsi- 
bility cast upon his shoulders, lest through any slackness on his 
part he should not only bring disgrace upon himself, but be 
instrumental in lowering the fair fame of his ship. The gunroom 
is exceedingly clannish, and a fault that may be passed over by 
the commander, and may never reach the ears of the captain, may 
yet be a very thorn in the flesh to the careless youngster when 
he gets back amongst his messmates. It is indeed very early in his 
career that a boy is impressed with the fact that he himself, 
his, comfort, and convenience, are matters of very small import- 
knee, but the way he does his duty is of the first moment, 
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and that if his duty is carelessly done he had better clear out 
of the ship. 

The life in the gunroom is naturally of great importance 
in a midshipman’s training. Judged by the standard of a public 
school, or even of a university, lads of sixteen to nineteen are given, 
when off duty, so much liberty that it almost amounts to licence. 
The gunroom is the young officer’s castle, and though the regulations 
are strictly enforced as to the amount of mess and wine bills, as 
long as outward decency and order exists in the mess the powers 
that be do not interfere. The ruler of the gunroom mess is the 
senior member, usually a sub-lieutenant, and he, together with the 
senior midshipmen, sets the tone and enforces the unwritten laws 
which greatly affect the lives of all concerned. As a rule, the 
influence of the senior member is in the right direction. That 
marvellously keen observer, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in the articles 
published in The Morning Post of October, 1898, entitled “ A Fleet 
in Being,” has given a capital sketch of a well-ordered gunroom, 
in which the dignity and influence of the senior member is 
vividly portrayed. It is seldom that the senior member has to 
appeal to the commander, or has officially to report any mis- 
doing, but this he can and must do in the last resource, and 
this is one of the bases on which his power rests. A midshipman 
differs greatly from a public school boy, or from a university 
man, in the latitude allowed him when ashore on leave. In fact, 
a lad of sixteen may practically do what he likes provided that 
when in public he behaves as an officer and a gentleman. The 
senior members of the gunroom mess may take cognizance of what 
goes on on shore, or they may not; generally they exert a good 
influence, but sometimes their example is by no means in the right 
direction. However, on the whole the system does not work badly, 
and though a midshipman of eighteen is far more of a man of the 
world than his brother of twenty-one at Oxford, the lieutenant of 
twenty-three is quite as healthy a young Englishman in body and 
mind as his contemporary who has passed through a public school 
and university. It is not, of course, contended that the com- 
paratively narrow training to which the naval officer is subjected, 
turns out a man as well equipped mentally as does the more liberal 
course on shore, but,so far as character is affected, the one training 
is in my opinion as good as the other. 

With regard to scholastic knowledge, the midshipman does 
not usually advance very greatly during the four years or so 
between the Britannia and “the examination for the rank of 
lieutenant,” which is the Service term for the series of examina- 
tions which the midshipman has to pass immediately he becomes 
i sub-lieutenant. A ship is not the best place in the world for 
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study, and there are so many other claims on a midshipman’s 
time that the naval instructor seldom gets him for the full 
number of hours which are supposed to be devoted to study. 
More important still, study is not much thought of in the 
gunroom. The naval instructor is a very minor luminary as com- 
pared with even a lieutenant, and he is no more to be compared 
with commander or captain than the French master at a public 
school with the headmaster. Therefore, when at the age of twenty 
or thereabouts the budding sub-lieutenant, having successfully 
passed the first of the five examinations, viz., that in seamanship, 
before a board of three captains, presents himself at the Naval 
College for the Greenwich examination in Navigation, which also 
includes mathematics, French, and physics, he commonly finds 
that he has a tough job before him, with only three months to 
cram up in. Thus, the Greenwich examination of a batch of sub- 
lieutenants generally produces a large crop of third classes, with a 
moderate proportion of seconds, and but few firsts. Three other 
examinations follow—namely, in Torpedo, Gunnery, and Pilotage. 
These are by no means so stiff as the “navigation” examination, 
and firsts and seconds are pretty common. The first year of a sub- 
lieutenant’s time is occupied entirely with these examinations, and 
he then has to face the results which may be of the greatest 
moment to his future prospects. To begin with, the Adinirable 
Crichton who attains a first class in all five—the greatly coveted 
“five firsts” with, in addition, “promotion numbers,” which may 
be translated, “special honours in the Greenwich examination ”— 
straightway becomes a lieutenant, his date of promotion being only 
removed six months from the day he became a sub-lieutenant. 
For “five firsts” without “promotion numbers” twelve months’ 
time has to be served as sub-lieutenant. For lesser successes, down 
to three firsts and two seconds, the time as a sub-lieutenant, which 
now averages about two and a half years, is somewhat shortened, 
so that even without getting more than four firsts a hard-working 
man may find himself a lieutenant eighteen months before a lazy 
messmate who passed into the Britannia with him, whilst the for- 
tunate “ five oners” gain fully two years on their brother subs., to 
say nothing of any start that they may have received on leaving 
the Britannia. The system of pushing on those who take a high 
place in examinations has been in force for nearly forty years 
Several distinguished flag officers first made their way to the front 
in this manner, and the Captain’s List contains a considerable pro- 
portion of officers who, by the help of the start given them on 
passing well, have not only pushed ahead but have remained 
ahead of their fellows. Practical men are not usually very much 
in favour of the modern system of preferment as the result of 
examination, but in the Navy it seems to be generally agreed that 
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the system of rewarding young officers who do well in this respect 
is a thoroughly sound one. The reason may be that out of the five 
examinations only one is of the ordinary type, with nothing but 
papers to write. The other four are all mainly viva voce and in- 
clude a good deal of drill and other practical work, carried on 
under the eye of the examiners. The reports of captains under 
whom the candidate has served are also laid before the examiners 
in Seamanship, and affect the result of this examination. So that 
on the whole the examination ordeal through which a sub-lieu- 
tenant passes is as practical as anything of the kind can be, and it 
is not surprising that those who distinguish themselves continue 
to excel in their after-career. 

The average sub-lieutenant has a year and a half at sea after he 
has got through his examinations, but instead of spending this time 
in a large ship and thus renewing his midshipman’s experience, he 
very commonly goes to a small craft, where he has an excellent 
opportunity ‘of showing his individuality and gets a very useful 
training in a position of considerable responsibility. When pro- 
moted to lieutenant he does not of necessity change ships, but 
commonly serves out the commission. Thus at the age of twenty 
to twenty-three the rank of lieutenant is attained, and the Service 
has obtained another thoroughly trained, and, it is to be hoped, a 
smart, efficient, and zealous officer. Outsiders are always struck 
by the zeal with which the average naval officer regards his duties. 
The subaltern on shore is keen enough if active service is in the 
wind, but otherwise keeps one eye fixed on the leave season, and 
manages to get in a great deal of recreation when not on leave, 
besides which he greatly relies on the non-commissioned ranks for 
relieving him of certain tedious matters of routine. I cannot say 
that I ever heard yet of a naval lieutenant who would take a mess- 
mate’s middle-watch for the pleasure of the thing, but there is 
many a man to whom a long day amongst the coal dust, inseparable 
from coaling ship, becomes rather pleasurable, so long as his ship 
makes a good record; and at such times as manceuvres, or when 
suddenly called upon to work day and night, I know of none who 
will work with such a will as the average naval officer. 

When once a lieutenant, the young officer is thoroughly on his own 
legs. I have known sub-lieutenants who, having been started with a 
good supply of uniform, managed to live on their pay, but this is not 
cominon nowadays. On the other hand, it is quite the exception for 
a lieutenant to have a private allowance. The expense of entering 
a boy in the Service, and his cost to his parents up to the time he 
is able to maintain himself, compares favourably with that for 
entering most of the other liberal professions. The services of a 
crammer may be required to get him into the Britannia, but the 
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fees for the Britannia are only £75 per annum, with no extras 
on the score of tuition. Uniform costs more than an ordinary 
school-boy’s clothes, but £15 to £20 per annum should cover this 
difference. After leaving the Britannia the parent is called upon 
for £50 per annum until the rank of sub-lieutenant is reached, 
besides which uniform has to be provided. On the other hand, 
the lad is much less at home than a brother at school, whilst 
travelling expenses are usually less. There are, of course, parents 
who give their boys considerably more than the Service allowance 
of £50, and doubtless the boys who get it consider it necessary » 
but on the other hand, a considerable proportion manage satis- 
factorily on the Service allowance. It should be explained that 
immediately a boy leaves the Britannia he manages for himself. 
His mess bill is presented monthly, on pay day, and must be 
settled at once, together with servant’s wages,&c. Debt incurred on 
board a man-of-war is next door to crime, and not to pay just 
debts isa serious neglect of duty. A very sound and healthy feel- 
ing prevails in the Navy on this subject. In many regiments I 
understand that it is incumbent on the young officer to live up to 
a certain style, and if he has not the necessary cash he must get it 
somehow. The corresponding sentiment in the Navy is rather 
that it is an officer’s duty to manage with what he has, and if his 
means are more limited than those of other members of his mess 
he must keep down his expenditure accordingly. The gunroom 
mess includes clerks, assistant paymasters, and assistant engineers 
who usually have to practise economy to a greater extent than 
executive officers, and their presence makes it easier to keep down 
expenses. 

Once a lieutenant, the pay of 10s. per diem, £182 10s. per annum, 
fully suffices for the modest needs of the young bachelor in the 
Service ; £6 to £7 a month, or about double of what sufficed in the 
gunroom, will cover all messing expenses, and allowing £4 per 
month for clothes and washing, the average man has £4 to £5 
remaining out of his monthly pay to spend as he likes. Fifty 
pounds a year may not seem a great sum to defray all expenses on 
shore, such as club subscription and bills, sport, games, expeditions 
for sport or sight-seeing, anc to allow something over for special 
subscriptions, social or charitable, to say nothing of balls, theatres, 
&e. Still, most lieutenants go in for some or all of these things; 
and manage to make both ends meet on their pay. 

The zealous and energetic young officer is as a rule no sooner a 
lieutenant than he begins to look forward to hastening his pro- 
motion to commander. Those who have already got ahead of their 
fellows by proficiency in examination usually go in for “gunnery ’ 
or “torpedo: quite nine out of ten do this. After two years’ hard 
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work, divided between the Naval College, Greenwich, and the 
gunnery and torpedo ships at Portsmouth, a lieutenant of twenty- 
four or thereabouts is duly qualified as instructor in gunnery or 
torpedo, as the case may be. One advantage of this position is 
that extra pay is given, varying from £63 to £27 per annum, 
according to whether a first, second, or third-class certificate is 
gained. Here, again, the man who passes examinations well goes 
ahead. Moreover, those who do best are noted for employment on 
the staff of the gunnery and torpedo school ships, which is one of 
the royal roads to promotion. Others, not quite up to the mark for 
employment in the schools at home, are appointed to flagships 
where there is a better chance of bringing smartness and energy 
into prominence than when serving in an ordinary ship. Another 
means of earning extra pay, and being specially employed as a 
lieutenant, is taking up navigating work; the extra pay averages 
about the same, but the chances of early promotion are much less. 
The result is that those attracted to the navigating branch are 
rather under than over the average in ability. I have before me 
the names of 103 midshipmen who attained that rank in 1889. 
In January, 1898, all except eleven, who had died or left the Service, 
were lieutenants of from three and three-quarter years to three- 
quarter year seniority. Of these ninety-two lieutenants nineteen 
out of the first twenty on the list, all of whom had forged well 
ahead of their contemporaries, had gone in for gunnery or torpedo, 
the twentieth was a flag lieutenant. Of the second twenty, five 
were navigators and only one a gunnery man, whilst amongst the 
last twenty there were six navigators and not a single gunnery or 
torpedo man, The total number of lieutenants who go in for one 
of these specialities is about 40 per cent. of the whole. 

For eight years a lieutenant serves without any increase of pay. 
but after eight years’ service, when the average lieutenant is about 
thirty, his pay is increased from £182 to £219, and after twelve 
years’ service to £255. 

But the burning question with the senior lieutenants is not 
pay but promotion. Promotion is entirely by selection, and it 
is the aim and object of all zealous lieutenants to cultivate 
those gifts and graces that seem to lead to promotion. I may 
say at once that interest goes for very little in the great struggle 
for promotion at the top of the Lieutenants’ List. When the 
biennial Gazette appears with the names of the selected ones, 
there is naturally a great deal of comment in every mess and 
Service club, Various reasons are put forward as to why one is 
taken and the other left, but even the most envious are seldom 
able to point to interest as the important factor. One kind of 
interest, however, there must always be, namely, the interest which 
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the smart and energetic man creates for himself by showing his 
attainments on a large station like the Mediterranean, where there 
are many influential officers to notice his good qualities, An 
equally good man may be doing equally well in the Pacific or 
East Indies, but there his good qualities become known to only a 
few, and when the omnipotent, but not omniscient, Board of 
Admiralty come to consider the claims of one and the other it is 
probable that the man whose light has shone in the Mediterranean 
will be preferred to the other whose equally strong light only 
glimmered in the solitude of a distant station. 

On looking through recent lists of promotions to the Com- 
manders’ List, it is at once apparent that those who took the lead 
as sub-lieutenants retain it twelve years afterwards. Of 156 
lieutenants who, in the last three years, attained the Commanders’ 
List, only twenty-three attained that rank within twenty years of 
being appointed naval cadets ; of these ten were gunnery men and 
seven torpedo men. Only four first lieutenants who were not 
gunnery or torpedo men were amongst the first twenty-three, and 
the two others were promoted from the Royal Yacht. These 
special “ Yacht” promotions are perhaps somewhat tinged with 
interest, for every lieutenant and sub-lieutenant appointed to the 
Yacht is promoted on leaving her. On the other hand, it is seldom 
nowadays that an appointment is made to the Yacht unless its 
recipient has good war service, or has otherwise distinguished 
himself. After the first twenty-three young commanders of 
under twenty years’ total service came forty-four others with less 
than twenty-two years’ service. Of these no less than twenty-three 
were gunnery or torpedo men, and only one was a navigator, four- 
teen non-specialists promoted from first lieutenants or lieutenant- 
commanders appointments, and four from the Yacht, with one flag 
lieutenant, and one officer having special war services completed 
the list. Similarly, more than half of those who were promoted 
captains under the age of forty-two (these alone have much chance 
of arriving at flag rank), were gunnery and torpedo specialists. 

The promotion from commander to captain is also by selection, 
but whereas it is a common thing for those promoted in the same 
batch from the Lieutenants’ Lists to differ over four years in seniority, 
there is usually not more than two, or at most two and a half, years 
between the senior and junior commander promoted. 

After arriving at the Captains’ List all promotion in the navy 
goes by seniority, tempered by the regulations as to age retirement. 
The regulation under which the great majority are cleared off the 
list is that captains must retire at the age of fifty-five. Thus if a 
commander is forty-three when promoted to captain, and it takes 
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before becoming a rear-admiral. And even should he slip through 
on to the Rear-Admirals’ list at the age of fifty-four and three- 
quarters, he is likely to be stopped short before he reaches the top 
of the Rear-Admirals’ List, for he must retire if not promoted to 
vice-admiral before sixty. So that the chances against his 
becoming a vice-admiral or full admiral are exceedingly small. 
The thirty distinguished officers who hold that rank at present 
are the representatives of something like 1,000 cadets who joined 
the Service at the same time as themselves. And the chances of 
arriving at even captain’s rank are none too great. I have a list of 
112 naval cadets who entered the Service over thirty years ago. 
Twenty-eight of these became commanders, only eight captains, 
and of the fortunate eight only four can possibly become rear- 
admirals before reaching the fatal age of fifty-five. If these four 
all survive, disappointment is possibly in store for two, or even 
three of them. We have thirty-five rear-admirals; nineteen of 
these are unemployed, and are eating their hearts out on half pay, 
i.e., £456 per annum! Similarly of the thirty admirals and vice- 
admirals, only eleven are employed, leaving another nineteen on 
half-pay. 

For those who have work to which they can turn their hands 
when ashore, and especially for those with good private means, this 
unemployed time may not hang so heavily; but for a keen service 
man who has worked hard all his life it is a most decided trial. 
However, there seems to be no chance whatever of any reduction 
in the proportion of officers on the Flag List who are kept on half 
pay. Promotion being by seniority,some men reach the Rear- 
Admiral’s List who are not particularly capable of facing the re- 
sponsibility which may perchance confront them if employed. The 
importance and difficulty of the problems with which even a junior 
rear-admiral may have to grapple, have been recently brought to 
public notice by the masterly way in which Sir Gerald Noel has dealt 
with the Cretan crisis, one which so long had baftled Europe. One 
reason for keeping the scale of half pay so low is to induce officers 
who are not quite in the first rank to accept retirement at about 
£600 per annum. The fact that the number of voluntary retire- 
ments from the Admirals’ List is but small, shows that the 
monetary inducement to abandon the Service is insufficient. 
Those who have striven all their lives to reach the Flag List will 
not give up all hope of employment for an extra £150 per annum. 

In considering the pay of officers above the rank of lieutenant 
it is important to form a just idea of the proportion of time spent 
on full and half pay respectively. In the case of admirals and 
vice-adinirals, eleven are employed with pay and allowances 
averaging some £2,500, but the half pay is only about £650. A 
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senior captain gets £930 on full pay and £301 on half pay; a 
senior commander £433 on full pay, and £182 on half pay. At 
the present moment the proportion of officers employed is higher 
than it has been at any time during the last forty years. In 1871 
there were nearly 50 per cent. of the senior officers on half pay ; 
at present there are only 24 per cent. of captains and about 20 per 
cent. of commanders on half pay. Of late years the number of 
appointments has increased faster than the supply of officers ; but 
as the numbers now being entered are going up rapidly, there will 
tend to be more promotion to the higher ranks and more half 
pay when there. It has been pointed out that a bachelor lieu- 
tenant can live on his pay and usually does so; but when an 
officer thinks of marrying it is a very different affair. Let us sup- 
pose that a senior lieutenant, aged thirty-three, becomes engaged to 
be married. A very thrifty man, might, if a specialist, save £100 
per annum during his last two years as lieutenant, but, if neither 
gunnery nor torpedo, his best chance of promotion would be as 
first lieutenant, and then he is bound to put his hand into his 
pocket for painting his ship, and would save little or nothing. A 
lieutenant-commander might save £50 per annum. At thirty-six 
our lieutenant becomes a commander, and may look forward to a 
year on half-pay at £155. This is not a great sum to marry and 
set up house upon—but when he goes to sea he will be a fortunate 
man if he can remit to his wife £100 annually, so that the shore 
establishment benefits very little by full pay. A commander, 
second in command of a big ship, may have to spend £50 to £100 
per annum in keeping the ship spick and span, and this leaves 
him but little for anything else. A commander in command may 
send home as much as £200 out of his pay, but scarcely any 
commanders get more than half their time in command of ships. 
Generally, therefore, a man without private means cannot keep a 
wife, much less a family, on his pay. If an officer waits to get 
married until « young captain at forty-two, he will find himself 
confronted by a couple of year’s half-pay at £228, and when he 
gets a ship quite half of his £600 must be spent on board. As he 
goes up the list his pay when afloat rises, but the necessity of 
spending half of it on board remains, and there is a good deal of 
half-pay ; so that what with half-pay time very few captains cun 
spend at home even an average of £400 a year during the whole 
of their service as captains. There are a few exceptional appoint- 
ments, however, that fall to the senior captains, such as home dock- 
yards, Hong Kong, Gibraltar, &c., where there is not only about 
£900 per annum, but a house as well; and here, at any rate, the 
married man scores off the bachelor, the duties of hospitality 
especially are more gracefully performed. ‘The duties of his posi- 
48* 
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tion, and the calls of hospitality, do not enable an admiral to save 
much when employed, and when unemployed his half-pay is small 
enough in all conscience. 

So far I have dealt with the successful officer who is fortunate 
enough to be selected for promotion; but the great majority of 
those who enter never become commanders. The reason is that 
about four lieutenants are required for every commander, and at 
least six for every captain. Those who do not get early promotion 
are, therefore, permitted to retire with a fairly liberal pension. 
Thus a number of lieutenants retire between the ages of forty and 
forty-five with pensions averaging some £200. A considerable 
proportion of commanders also find that there is no chance of 
promotion for them at a sufliciently early age, and accordingly 
retire between the ages of forty-five to fifty with pensions of about 
£350. Those captains who fail to reach the top of their list 
before the fatal age of fifty-five receive from £500 to £600 on retire- 
ment, whilst flag officers earn from £600 to £850, at sixty in the 
case of rear-admirals, and sixty-five for those of higher rank. 

I have taken up nearly all my space in writing of the executive 
ofticers of the navy. It is true that they are the rulers, and on 
them rests the responsibility, but there are others without whom 
the Service would speedily come to a standstill. Most important 
of these are the engincers. There are nearly half as many engineers 
as there are executive officers above the rank of midshipman, and 
not only their numbers, but their importance has greatly increased 
of late years. Ingineers enter the Service between the ages of 
fuurteen and seventeen, and receive a thoroughly practical training 
in the college and workshops at Keyham. Promotion goes almost 
entirely by seniority, and there is pretty steady and unchecked 
advancement to the higher ranks, so that the chance of an assis- 
tant engineer becoming a fleet engi..cer is far more certain than 
that a sub-lieutenant will become a commander. Nearly all the 
engineers are employed, and there is little half-pay. The full pay 
of engineer oflicers is somewhat less than that of executive officers 
of the same age, but the calls upon the purse are fewer, and it is 
probable that at the age of fifty it will be found that the average 
engineer has received more money ‘that he is absolutely free to 
spend upon himself, than the average executive. The duties of an 
engineer though often heavy are always full of interest, and, 
personally, I would rather be an engineer than a paymaster. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is not the general opinion amongst lads 
and their parents, and we have not yet succeeded in getting the 
right sort of boy to compete in sufficient numbers. Whether he 
be an engineer or lieutenant, an officer who is a gentleman and 
hehaves as such, will be treated accordingly by his messmates, and 
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there is no reason that gentlemen’s sons should not enter this 
branch of the Service. 

A large number of excellent candidates came forward for the 
entrance examination for the paymaster line, and the only thing 
that can be said against the 500 capable and intelligent officers in 
this branch is, that their duties do not exercise their energies 
sufficiently, and they tend to get rusty from having too little to do. 
Their pay prospects and pensions are much the same as those of 
the engineer branch. 

The “ medical officers” are content with this somewhat old- 
fashioned title. There may be a few who would like to be styled 
commanders or captains, but the great majority are proud to be 
styled doctor, and to care for the sick without fuss and ostentation. 
The doctor is generally an important man in the ward room mess, 
and is looked up to by all hands. The medical service is purely 
one of seniority. The pay starts at £210 and rises to £600 at 
thirty years’ service, the retiring pension at the age of fifty-five 
ranges from £410 to £550, and medical officers who wish to do so 
can retire at any time after having served eight years, the pension 
or gratuity being proportioned to the length of service. The supply 
of young doctors of the right sort is ample, and those who enter 
generally stick to the Service, notwithstanding the special induce- 
ments, in the way of gratuities, for those who wish to leave and set 
up on shore. 

Service men will think on reading this article that I have dwelt 
at too great length on the money aspect of the case. I can 
imagine such a one saying: “Why he makes out that it is all a 
question of £ s. d.” If I have conveyed this impression it has 
been unintentional. Now, as ever, the spirit which animated 
Nelson is still alive in the Service. “My spirit is above riches,” 
he writes, during the weary watch over the French Fleet at 
Toulon. “ Nothing can shake my firm resolution to do my duty to 
my country.” It may uot be true of every officer in the navy as it 
was of Nelson, of whom Lord Radstock wrote: “ He is as great a 
despiser of riches as he is a lover of glory,” but still money is, even 
in these comfort-loving days, regarded as a very secondary con- 
sideration. He who values his personal comfort, and desires an 
easy and quiet life is not the man for the Navy. No men enjoy 
themselves more heartily than naval men when they get the 
chance, and, on the whole, the life of a naval officer who takes 
kindly to his work is a very enjoyable one; but, after all, when 
enjoyment clashes with duty, as it too often does, duty becomes 
paramount. A ship in commission is always ready for action at 
three minutes’ notice, and yet years and years may pass before the 
bugle sounds in earnest. The continual exercises. the constent 
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preparedness, the never-ending watchfulness, and, above all, the 
prompt and unhesitating obedience which are the very life of the 
Service, are not thrown away even in times of profound peace. It 
may be said that a man will never make his fortune in the Service. 
This is perfectly true so far as mere money is concerned, but there 
is a higher and more durable fortune which money can neither 
give nor take away, the inalienable fortune of a high and noble 
character, and that may be, and is, attained by many an officer of 
whom his country as yet knows nothing, for he has never had the 
opportunity of manifesting it. The day may be far off, or it may 
be very near when the Navy will be called upon once more to 
make great sacrifices, and, we trust, to win fresh laurels for our 
country. Those who confide their sons to the Navy now will not 
regret then that they have done so, but they will find that the 
training they have received and the discipline under which they 
have lived will have fitted them to bear their part nobly in their 


country’s* service. 
Captain, R.N, 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


EVERY novelist, on however small a scale, must have often been 
amused by the constantly recurring question of the innocent non- 
writing reader: “Who is So-and-so intended to be?” It is 
quite useless to try to argue down the belief that every character 
“is” one of our intimate friends, impaled here for the amusement 
of the public like a moth in a collector’s case, for people who do 
not write will never believe anything else. That curious mental 
phenomenon which every writer knows—the “ spontaneous genera- 
tion” of characters which come to life of themselves, and live, act, 
and die without the writer’s volition—this seems an absurd 
impossibility to the outer world. But if the reading public would 
examine the stories they read a little more closely, they would 
come to the really personal part of them—the author's point of 
view. This can no man hide, and this will be different in every 
man, for the good reason that no two men ever had an exactly 
similar experience of life, and it is experience which gradually 
forms the “ point of view ” in each of us. 

Give a dozen authors the same plot to work upon, allowing no 
divergences from it, and each man will produce a book radically 
unlike all the others in point of view. I once tried the 
experiment with two writing friends, and can vouch for the 
curiously different views we all took of the same subject. 

Lately I have been reading three books which made me wonder 
whether the three authors who produced them could all really live 
in the same world, and hence all this talk about the point of view! 
The three books are: The Forest Lovers by Maurice Hewlett, 
Evelyn Innes by George Moore, and a small book—(very small, 
but, as we say in Scotland, “ muckle gear in little bulk” )— The 
Bishop's Dilemma by Ella d’Arcy. 

Ah, The Forest Lovers! Have you sat beside one of those 
tapestried landscapes worked in faded greens and blues till, with 
long gazing at the embroidered trees, you fancy yourself standing 
under their stiff foliage on that fine stitched sward? Far off, 
through that cunningly devised blue worsted glade, the knight in 
full armour comes pricking down—delightful, delightful! down 
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fall the dull four walls, and you are in fairyland. This is what 
one feels when reading The Forest Lovers: enter Romance with 
all her train—Romance pure and simple, something indeed afar from 
the sphere of our sorrow—and intentionally afar from it:— 
“This is what life and love should be,” it seems to say, “ not what 
they are.” Mr. Hewlett writes of the impossible possibilities of 
human nature: he has found the philosopher’s stone; everything 
in his world is touched and transformed by the enchanting, 
unearthly radiance of Romance. 

This is why The Forest Lovers comes to us like a draught of 
spring water on a hot day, and it is the blighting absence of all 
romance which sends us gaping through the pages of Lvelyn 
Innes as if we wandered in a sandy desert. 

Men and women and their loves are the theme of both books; 
but to compare the pure ardours of Prosper and Isoult with the 
hideous amours of Evelyn Innes and Owen Asher is to contrast 
the airs of Paradise with a London fog. 

Evelyn Innes is the life-history of a frankly sensual woman, set 
down in such plain terms that he who runs may read ; it purports, 
too, to be the entire soul-history of this woman, and the author 
has spared no pains in the analysis of his heroine. Every page 
chronicles one, if not half a dozen emotions, shades of emotion, 
flickers of it. But the curious thing (to me) about the book is, 
that at the end one is left with the impression that, in spite of all 
her emotions, religious and otherwise, poor Evelyn never had a 
soulatall. Indeed, her “ conversion ” is more steeped in materialism 
than the other incidents of her dubious career, being no more than 
a terrified flight from hell-fire. Even as she flies she turns back 
again and again to the flesh-pots of Egypt, just as you have seen 
an animal scared away with threats and blows from some stolen 
feast, turning back half-ready to brave the whip again for another 
morsel of food. “I am not here,” as lecturers say, to cavil at the 
morality of Kvelyn Innes ; what I do cavil at is its want of all 
romance. There is, indeed, enough of gallantry and to spare in 
these pages, but never a touch of romance: we are not half so 
angry with Evelyn for her conduct, indefensible as it is, as we are 
with Mr. Moore for telling us, in thousands of iterated and re- 
iterated words, that he believes the world, and the relations of men 
and women in it, can be so unadornedly hideous. In defence of 
Mr. Moore’s view, however, it must be admitted that on the face of 
things the world is a sordid place enough—but then none of us need 
to have this obvious fact pointed out to us; and surely it is the 
function of any author who attempts to present a synthetic view of 
the world of men to show that appearances are not everything? I 
once heard a story of a child who was asked one day why she was so 
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pleased with herself. “Is it because you have got on your new 
boots, dear?” “Oh, xo, it’s because I’ve got pink kid linings 
inside my boots, that nobody sees!” said the little person. An 
instructive story this, full of the deepest truth about the human 
heart: the pink kid linings (however faded) are inside all our 
boots, but truer still the child’s delight that the lining was un- 
known to anyone except herself. Even putting aside as beyond 
this discussion the Great Hope, there are lesser lights that rule the 
night of those hearts which cannot see the Sun—loves, tender- 
nesses, pities, aspirations—delicate “linings” that are never shown 
to anyone, but are there none the less comforting, and to draw 
characters without any of these gentler traits is surely to draw 
them imperfectly. Believe me, there was something in Evelyn 
Innes which escaped the microscope that purported to have 
examined every thought of her heart! 

This is just where the strength of Ella d’Arcy’s delightful little 
book seems to me to come in when Evelyn Innes fails; and by 
virtue of this much more sympathetic analysis of character, her 
picture of life is absolutely convincing. 

There is realism enough here, too, to please the most modern 
palate. The story is a very simple one, telling how a young 
Catholic priest went to a lonely country parish, fell in love, and 
drank himself to death. This miserable little story, however, does 
not leave one with the impression that this is a world beyond 
redemption. The writer lets us know that she regards Life as a 
stage where the saddest of tragedies are played every day ; but they 
are the tragedies of souls, not of bodies—for something not them- 
selves these men and women go upon the rocks, and break up and sink 
in deepest seas. They have and hold our sympathies to the last 
The hero is a poor creature, weak, uncontrolled, stunted, who yields 
almost without a struggle to his temptation in this wilderness ; but 
he has a soul—not in the least a fine one, be it remembered, for 
there is nothing noble about him ; only we know him for a member 
of our own species, not one of a lower creation, and, knowing this, 
his pains are ours while we read. There is also a horrid drunken 
cook in this realistic tale, who is always frying greasy chops in a 
damp kitchen—the sort of figure that in less skilful hands would 
have become quite disgusting. Here we begin to see only the pity 
of it instead—“ she was so dull,” she said, and life was so dreary in 
that half-underground kitchen, that she must have some escape 
from it. She, too, had a soul of sorts, manifested after this sad 
fashion. 

Miss d’Arcy has, in fact, the great writing gift—not the trick of 
happy phrasing (for, as Cleopatra put it, “that’s not it”); not the 
power of conceiving intricate plots, (for again “ that’s not it,” ) nor for 
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placing telling scenes ; but she has the gift of seeing more than at 
first sight appears, of putting more romance into a story than is 
really in tt. 

For is not “romance” very often no more than a vast and 
beneficent illusion of mind? It is not circumstance which makes 
for or detracts from romance, it is what we believe our circum- 
stances to be—what we put into them from our own imagination. 
Now, some writers have the power of seeing a romantic side to 
everything, while to others life is simply what it is to all appear- 
ances—a dull struggle, or a grim fight, or a plodding journey, as 
their own case may be. 

To some of us the love-story of a scrubby little priest in a dull 
village would have seemed very commonplace; but the right 
person tells the story and we thrill with interest. 

It seems, increasingly, to me that we must, in our books, have 
an escape from the actual—that is what, as readers, we all 
want. We can see the outside of things for ourselves, so we 
do not need capitulations of exterior matters. What we require 
is someone who will show us what we cannot see for ourselves. 
More and more every year men and women are learning to write 
books in a mechanical way, entirely from the outside. There is 
nothing easier ; it may almost be done by recipe. They make sorts 
of catalogues of all the surroundings of their characters in the first 
place, and produce a mental photograph for their readers where 
every detail is presented unerringly. This gives a meretricious 
effect of vividness ; but instead of description it is merely enumera- 
tion, and before one has read a dozen of these books the trick 
becomes painfully apparent. All this detail in exteriors is apt to 
take away from the central interest of the story, whatever it may 
be, just as in amateur painting you will observe that the amateur 
will always try to paint everything he sees, instead of having a 
central point of interest and letting the rest go. Let me repeat 
that it is not the visible things of life that we want in books, but 
the invisible—the secrets of all hearts. There the perennial 
interest lies. 

The three books I have been speaking of show how curiously 
different the world may appear to three different people. A dream 
world : a nightmare world: a substantial world rounded by dreams. 
And said Pilate: “ What is Truth ?” 

JANE H. FINDLATER, 
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THE NEW IRISH REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 


Some time ago a friend of mine was walking up Grafton Street, 
Dublin, with an Engiish Member of Parliament, who happened tu 
be also a member of the Government in Office, and was visiting 
Ireland for the first time. ‘Turning to my friend the Minister said 
in tones of unmistakable surprise, “Really, there are some very 
good shops in Dublin.” 

This remark which betrayed the Minister’s attitude of mind 
towards Ireland and Irish affairs on that occasion, may be taken as 
a fair index of the lack of knowledge of the same subject amongst 
the vast majority of the English people. The average Englishman 
knows absolutely nothing of what takes place in that part of the 
United Kingdom which is separated from him only by sixty miies 
of the Irish Channel. Indeed, in existing circumstances, he cannot 
be expecied to be versed in Irish affairs. Nothing in the English 
Press, whether in London or the provinces, strikes an Irishman 
resident in England more forcibly than the absence of Irish news. 
It is true that as a rule there is in each issue of The Times a 
paragraph headed “Ireland,” but the space devoted to Irish news 
is infinitesimally small, varying from =bout forty to a hundred lines 
or so, and in that limited space ra ely can more than two or three 
topics be adverted to. In all the other great morning papers, 
whether metropolitan or provincial, the Irish news published is but 
occasional, inaccurate, or x7/. ‘lhe Irish newspapers that reach 
England, if ! except those taken in for the convenience of Irish 
members by a few clubs, are addressed to Irish residents, and do 
not reach the English public. The man in the street knows nothing 
of what goes on in Ireland, for there is nothing published in that 
country which circulates among us analogous to Reynolds’ News or 
Lloyd’s Weekly or the People, all of which have a fair and 
increasing circulation in Ireland, and keep the Irish worker 
informed of the trend of social and political opinion in this 
country. Englishmen, whether Conservatives, Liberals, or 
Radicals, have missed much from not being furnished with in- 
formation as to the march of events in the Sister Isle since 
the beginning of 1898. Probably ninety-five out: of every 
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hundred of them are unaware that this year the revolutionary 
party have been celebrating in most suitable fashion the 
Centenary of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. ‘The Executive 
Centenary Committee found in Mr. John O’Leary, the ex-Fenian, 
a chairman who would infuse ‘“‘go” into the celebrations should 
such prove necessary at a later stage. This gentleman, it will be 
remembered, was sentenced to twenty years penal servitude towards 
the close of 1865, James Clark Luby and Jeremiah 0’ Donovan Rossa 
being fellow-conspirators and fellow-convicts. Lest there might be 
any doubt as to the staunchness of his political opinions, Mr. Daly, 
when receiving, in his official capacity in Dublin last August, a 
brace of silk standards, presented by the New York “ Daughters of 
’98,” explained that his powers of speech were indifferent, but he 
was a man of action and a “’98 man to his heart’s core,”’* an 
observation which provoked loud cheers. The New Year was 
ushered in by a “‘grand demonstration of unpara!leled magnificence” 
in Dublin, and equa'ly imposing gatherings elsewhere. During 
this year and throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
798 clubs have been formed, and ‘98 Centenary celebrations 
have been attended by thousands and tens of thousands of the 
townsfolk and peasantry. ‘Sound national teaching” was provided 
at all these assemblages. The manhood of Ireland was sternly 
enjoined to “ promote physical development by means of national 
games,” and to “ form boys’ brigades in connection with each 798 Club 
with experienced drill instructors,” + upon whom, as was explained by 
an enthusiastic speaker at the recent National Convention in Dublin, 
they could rely to defend their homes and families “if another 
Cromwell came to Ireland.” Resolutions pledging the respective 
meetings “to carry on the struggle for the attainment of our 
Country’s rights till we see Ireland a self-governing nation,” + were 
common form. A Nationalist Member of Parliament who has hitherto 
proved an amiable man enough, finding that the mild platitudes of 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P:, were not strong enough for the revolu- 
tionary feeling of a monster meeting at Gorey, was obliged to “mend 
his instance,” and evoked ringing cheers when he gave it as his 
opinion that “unless parliamentary methods were backed by astruggle 
of force, parliamentarians would scoff at their proceedings. _— 
"There was nothing that convinced an Englishman but force. They 
owed no loyalty to England.” England’s recent difficulty with 
France was improved on that occasion, and called from the same 
speaker the remark that ‘‘ whenever England’s difficulty afforded an 
opportunity it would not be their will, but their want of means, 
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that would prevent them from resorting to the methods of ’98 
(cheers),” and the picce de resistance of his peroration was: “ If there 
should be war the world would say ‘ Vive la France!’”* At the 
same meeting another Parnellite M.P., whose vulgar bluster has 
unfortunately some weight with the Nationalist rank and file, 
expressed his indignation at the Lord-Lieutenant commenting 
favourably in Belfast on the comparative absence of outrage in 
Ireland at present. ‘‘ He took the liberty of telling this English 
Lord who ruled them from Dublin Castle that it was a dangerous 
thing for him to talk of Lreland being loyal to England, because if 
he talked inuch more about that, something would be done in Ireland 
to ram the lie down his throat (cheers).”"+ Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien is 
reported to have moved the following resolution at a’98 celebration 
in Cork on the 2nd of October last, over which the Mayor, supported 
by his sword and mace-bearers, presided :—‘ That we offer to our 
fellow-countrymen in the United States of America our best 
thanks for their successful and patriotic efforts on behalf of our 
race and nation in preventing any alliance with America; that we 
look to them to thwart the designs of England, and that we appeal 
to our brothers in America to prevent in every way in their power 
any recognition coming from the American nation to the British 
Government.”{ Mr. Pat O’Brien, M.P., is also stated to have, at 
the same gathering, expressed ‘ his thanks to Ais friends of rebel 
Cork, for honouring him by allowing him to be present on that 
occasion : the demonstration was well worthy of the reputation of 
the men of rebel Cork,” and that he “told the English that in 
the future, as in the past, they would find the men of Cork 
and Ireland still rebel to the core’ A monument to a 
deceased Fenian was unveiled at Dunmore, County Galway, on 
the 2nd of October last, by Mr. John Daly, the ex-convict, 
who came direct from London for the ceremony, and whose advent 
was heralded appropriately by the explosion of fog signals in com- 
pliment to his exploits with dynamite. In the course of his speech, 
addressed to a great demonstration, he is reported to have said : 
“Very soon England would find that her diplomacy would avail 
her nothing and she must fight. Jrishmen would be unworthy of 
their brave ancestors if, when this happened, they would not take a 
hand in the fighting on their own account.” He “ touched the heart 
of the meeting ” by announcing that “if the enemies of England 
came to them as friends they would meet them with a cead mille 
failthe.”§ The meeting concluded by pledging itself “ to take no 


* Vide Irish Daily Independent, Oct. 24th, 1898. 
+ Ibid. 

% Tbid., 3rd Oct., 1898. 

§ Ibid, October 3rd, 1898. 
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Surther action in Parliamentary agitation, but to work out its free- 
dom by the methods that the men of ’98 strove to accomplish.” 

These instances, which I have quoted from the Irish Press of a 
recent date, are only a few examples of what have appeared, and 
are still appearing, almost daily since the beginning of the past 
year. If the Nationalist leaders, who are so to speak, under the 
eye of the Government, and who may be supposed to be cautious; 
are so frank and out-spoken, how revolutionary must be the utter- 
ances of the thousand and one local patriots who are too obscure 
to be noticed in the Dublin Press ! 

But the Revolutionary party could not remain content with their 
countless 98 celebrations and ‘98 clubsinnumerable. These would 
do well enough in the County Wexford, the theatre of the Irish 
Rebellion, but Vinegar Hills and Scullabognes are not so numerous 
elsewhere, and the latent revolutionary spirit of inglorious neigh- 
bourhoods had to find expression in otherforms. One is positively 
bewildered on taking up any one of the Irish Nationalist news- 
papers by the number of the accounts of the organisations at pre- 
sent on foot, all with a seditious tendency, and many avowedly 
revolutionary. An attempt to catalogue them would be a well- 
nigh impossibie task. In addition to the 798 celebrations and the 798 
clubs, already referred to, there are the ’67 demonstrations to honour 
the organisers of the Fenian movement, the ’48 celebrations in praise 
of the memory of the Young Irelanders, whose puerile attempt at 
revolution had its comic Alpha and Omega within the modest 
dimensions of a County ‘Tipperary cabbage garden. ‘Then there is 
the Land and Labour Association, and the bi-lateral organisation of 
the Gaelic League with its literary side and its athletic side. The 
former side is supported by the more respectable and moderate 
members, whose sentimental aim is to restore the use of the Gaelic 
tongue. But these estimable people are regarded as Mugwumps 
by the athletes, who represent the physical force party. The 
Independent League must not be omitted, whose rallying cry is 
“No priests in politics,” and whose Head Branch meeting, held in 
Dublin on 26th October last, “terminated amidst ringing cheers for 
France.”* Nor the Amnesty Association, nor the People’s Rights 
Association, whose only object, according to Mr. Dillon, is the 
glorification of Mr. Timothy Healy; nor the evicted ‘l'enants’ 
Fund, nor innumerable local celebrations sacred to the rebel 
memories of Tom, Dick and Harry, deceased. 

There is one organisation, however, which has been called into 
existence this year, the formation of which is viewed with serious 
apprehension by all who desire peace and quietness and political 
freedom in Ireland. It is styled the United Irish League, and its 

* Irish Daily Independent, 27th October, 1898. 
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motto is “ The Land for the People.”* It was born in Mayo, the 
birth-place of the Land League, its prototype, and like that con- 
spiracy it is eminently practical. The only constitution possessed 
by this Irish revoluntary movement is contained in the resolu- 
tion passed by its founders :— 

“That, in the words of the constitution of the first Club of 
United Irishmen in 1792, this Society is constituted for the purpose 
of forwarding a brotherhood of affection, a commmunity of rights, 
and a union of power among Irishmen. 

“That membership be open to all Irish Nationalists without 
reference to any sectional differences, and all controversial subjects 
as between Irish Nationalists be excluded from discussion at 
meetings of the League.” 

At a meeting of the League at its inception Mr. Wm, O’Brien is 
reported+ to have said that the whole strength of the League would 
be directed against the enemies of the Irish people and of Ireland’s 
freedom. The League was the spontaneous uprising of the people. 
It had no leaders except men of the people, and no organization. 
It had no cast-iron constitution, and in all districts it could be used 
for the advancement of the cause of Irish nationality. 

The indefinite comprehensiveness of this omnium gatherum 
organization must commend itself to all sections of Irish Nationalists. 
Mr. W. O’Brien, who may be regarded as its founder, explained in 
a letter to the Secretary of a new branch of the League in the 
co. Clare,t that every county has a free hand to choose and carry 
out its own methods of fighting the hereditary enemy. In Con- 
naught, for instance, the most useful work of the League would be 
to agitate for the breaking up of the grazing farms which Mr. 
Pierce Mahony, ex-M.P., would have the Government purchase and 
distribute “amongst all the surrounding occupiers of holdings 
too small to support life.’§ In other districts “land grabbing,” 
perhaps, was the most pressing question, and in such cases the 
United Irish League would be simply invaluable. Indeed it 
has already begun operations in this direction by attempting to 
revive boycotting. “A large and important meeting,” held in 
Roscommon on Sunday, the 18th September, 1898, for the purpose of 
denouncing a local man who incurred the wrath of the League by 
taking what is known as an evicted farm, was told that “no man in 
this country could do things of that sort and remain happy. It all 
rested in the people’s hands. There was nothing on earth to 
compel them to look at the same side of the road as that man or his 


* Trish Daily Independent, 27th September, 1898. 

+ Times, 16th May, 1898. 

$ Ibid., 27th July, 1898. 
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family travelled. ‘There was no coercior or law to compel them to 
associate with such people.’’* 

That this new revolutionary movement has “ caught on ” cannot 
be denied. At the conclusion of a meeting of the United Irish 
League at Elphin, in October, Mr. Wm. O’Brien addressed a 
cablegram to the Editor of the Jrish World of Chicago, intimating 
that the League had been the means of drawing Parnellite and 
Anti-Parnellite together to put down dissension in Ireland.+ It 
is a most significant fact that the Jrish World was the 
source according to Mr. Davitt { whence the Land League drew at 
least three-fourths of its American income. For a long time it is 
common knowledge that American supplies have been withheld 
owing to the dissension in the ranks of the Nationalists. It is now 
the confident hope of the revolutionary party in Ireland, that in view 
of the apparent unity which the League has brought about, generous 
subsidies will immediately be forthcoming from the Clan na Gael 
and kindred Societies. Nor have they been disappointed in their 
expectations, for some days after the dispatch of the cablegram 
already alluded to, and evidently in response thereto, a handsome 
subscription to the funds of the United Irish League amounting to 
£600, was received from Mr. Pat Ford of the Zrish World. 

It is true that Mr. Healy, speaking at a Convention of the 
People’s Rights Association, in September last, in Dublin, cast 
ridicule on the United Irish League, tauntingly observing in a 
smart epigram that it was “the effort of a single individual to 
rescue himself from oblivion.” § Mr. Healy, however, is; the only 
Nationalist politician as far as I can learn, who has disapproved of 
the new movement. It has the support of the Parnellites, the 
Dillonites, the O’Brienites, and all the Healyites, except their clever 
leader, who, nevertheless, has gone the length of saying “I agree 
with the objects of the United Irish League so far as it dealt with 
landlords, but we must translate sunburstry into statute.” || I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that Mr. Healy’s epigram was 
prompted by his personal feeling against Mr. Wm. O’Brien rather 
than by a want of faith in the efficacy of the aims of the League. 

The revolutionary part in Ireland of late years have found 
it necessary to veil their ultimate aims by the promotion of 
some movement within the limits of the law which would 
appeal to and be embraced by those classes upon whom they 
relied. The average Irish nationalist, however extreme his 


* Mr. John Fitzgibbon at Dromin, Irish'Daily Independent, September 19th, 1898 
+ Vide Irish Daily Independent, 11th October, 1898. 

~ Speech at Bermondsey, 27th May, 1886. 

§ Irish Daily Independent, 28th September, 1891. 
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political opinions may be, has a wholesome dislike to place 
himself in the power of the law, and if he be of moderate 
views his sympathies, as often as not, are even on the side of the 
powers that be. The mere whisper of the dreaded word insurrec- 
tion would shock such men. Bald insurrection was proposed in 
1848 by the interesting and sentimental Young Ireland Party, but 
all these outside their ranks to whom they looked for support were 
uuresponsive, and the fiasco of the cabbage garden ensued. For 
the very same reason disaster attended the more professional and 
bolder attempt by the Fenians in 1865-67. The experience of past 
failures, therefore, taught the revolutionary leaders that naked 
insurrection sprung upon the people would never succeed and that 
if the Irish were ever to be persuaded to swallow that distasteful 
pill it must be thoroughly gilded. Accordingly it was resolved 
that they should be educated up to the revolutionary point by con- 
stant agitation. In 1879 the revolutionary leaders saw that the 
necessary gold for the pill was to be found in a general agitation 
against rent. ‘T'o give effect to this agitation the Land League was 
formed by Mr. Davitt and warmly embraced by Mr. Parnell. Mr. 
Davitt at the time had been little more than a year out of jail, where 
he had served seven years of his fifteen years penal servitude for 
treason-felony, and thought organising the new movement would be 
the most suitable return he could make the British Government for 
its clemency tn enlarging him on ticket-of-leave. But Mr. Davitt 
did not claim originality for the idea of using the land question as 
a lever to forward the revolutionary movement, for he admitted* 
that the principle had been ennunciated in 1848 by James Fintan 
Lalor, a member of the Young Ireland Party, who made public his 
views on the Land question in his newspaper appropriately styled 
the Jrish Felon, which was promptly suppressed after its third 
number had been issued. ‘I'he member for South Mayo made no 
secret of the aim of the Land League, which he said would only be 
used in the words of Lalor as an engine to drag forward the National 
Movement. Mr. Parnell candidly stated that he would not take off 
his coat for a land movement if there was not a National movement 
behind it, and he was more outspoken in his once notorious 
Cincinatti speech on the 23rd Feb., 1880, now almost forgotten :— 


‘*When we have given Ireland to the people we shall have laid the foundation 
stone upon which to build up an Irish nation. Let us not forget that is the 
ultimate goal at which all we lrishmen aim. None of us whether we be in America 
or in Ireland—or wherever we may be—-will be satisfied until we have destroyed 
the last link which keeps Ireland bound to England.” 

A sentiment he reiterated five years later at Castlebar.+ 
The necessity for such an organization as the United Irish 
League from the revolutionary point of view is imperative at the 
present time. The leaders confess that the landlord cow which for 
* Irish World, Jan. 29th, 1887. + 3rd Nov., 1885, 
VOL. XXXII. 49 
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so long yielded such an abundant supply of milk has run dry. 
They well know that the great body of the tenant farmers, who 
were the backbone of Parnellism, have thriven under their 
ameliorated conditions and have developed into contented men 
whose main desire now is to mind their farms and “ put a bit by.” 
Serious support from these cannot be reckoned on in another land 
agitation and, therefore, the revolutionists must look farther afield. 
The once formidable Irish Parliamentary Party has been so torn and 
riven by internecine strife that all the factions are satiated with 
“a mere wallowing in the mud and mire of personal conflict,” * 
and now desire unity. ‘I would be happy,” said Mr. John Dillon, 
with a heart-broken sigh, recently at Glasgow, “‘ to accept an office 
of a private in the ranks if that would bring about unity.” + 
“ Band together Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite in one grand United 
League ! ” shrieks the hysterical Mr. Wm. O’Brien from the wilds 
of Erris.{ “I always have been sincerely anxious,” says Mr. 
John Redmond, “to see the Irish people reunited.” + Even 
Mr. Healy wants unity “ founded on sound democratic and national 
basis.” This reunion can be brought about by the instrumentality 
af the United Irish League. By diverting the energies of the 
various dissentient Nationalists into an entirely novel channel the 
revolutionary leaders believe it will bring about the unity so 
devoutly and unanimously desired, and so essential to a fulfilment 
of their aims. Apparently the work of the League will fall under 
one or other of two. heads—namely, a fresh agrarian agitation, and 
a general political agitation. 

As regards the Agrarian Agitation, it may be observed that the 
Land question to-day, as in 1879, is the only great issue on which 
all factions and shades of Irish Nationalists can write. The League 
holds out to labourers the certain hope that the grazing farms will 
ultimately be divided up amongst them, provided only a vigorous 
enough crusade against the graziers of Ireland is waged. Mr. 
Wm. Field, M.P., speaking at Thurles recently, “advocated the 
distribution of the land amongst the workers (cheers). Land was 
created for the sustenance of man, and not for the production of 
rent.’ Mr. J.J. Shee, M.P., at the same meeting, pressed upon 
the audience the fact that “ they wanted an agitation for the redis- 
tribution of land in the County of Tipperary as well as in the West 
of Ireland,” and the vast assembly dispersed, having passed a 
resolution in favour of union among all labourers. Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, ex-M.P., speaking at Dromin in September, declared that 
“economically and socially the present state of affairs is a great 
evil which can only be remedied by the purchase by the State of all 
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the grazing lands, and their redistribution amongst the surrounding 
occupiers of holdings too small to support life.” * 

The astuteness of the conception of the agrarian department of 
the United Iris League and the vast possibilities of such an 
agitation do not suggest themselves at first sight, but will appear 
from the following considerations. An agitation against the grazing 
farms of Ireland will be a more popular movement than the National 
League, because labourers as well as the small tenant-farmers are 
now invited to a share in the spoils. Mr. Parnell’s agitation did not 
appeal to the greed of the labourers. The persons, therefere, 
directly interested in the success of the new agitation are fivefold 
more numerous than those interested in the success of its suppressed 
predecessor. The new agrarian movement is also capable of being, 
and will without doubt be, extended to almost every parish in 
Ireland, owing to the vast extent of the subject matter of the 
agitation, namely the grazing farms. A glance at the following 
table, which I have carefully prepared from most reliable sources, 
will give the reader a means of forming some opinion as to the 
extent of the grazing lands in Ireland in 1897 :— 


Land under crops in Ireland in 1897. 


atin — Total acreage under | Total acreage of 
etal avenge. crops. | fallow arable land. 
Leinster ......... 4,842,105 1,286,676 4,990 
Munster ......... 5,934,681 1,206,789 | 4,353 
re 5,322,334 1,622,500 | 8,588 
Connaught ...... 4,234 ,224 629,379 | 2,221 


From these statistics it will be seen that, roughly speaking, only 
about one quarter of the total acreage of the land of Ireland is 
tilled. Suppose another quarter be represented by bogland or 
mountain, or other land which is neither giazed nor tilled—and this 
is a very liberal allowance indeed,—there remains, therefore, at least 
one-half of Ireland which may, and undoubtedly will, be affected by 
the new Land Agitation. 

Some idea of the vast extent of the tracts of the grazing land 
in question may also be obtained from a comparison of the number 
of cattle raised annually in Ireland and imported into the United 
Kingdom, and the number of cattle imported annually into the 
United Kingdom from all foreign countries, in the year ended 
31st December, 1896 :— 


Year 1896. 


Description. | Ireland. | Foreign. 
| Number. - Value. | Number. | Value. 
ieee! Cystitis io ae 
Oxen, bulls, and cows. 628,109 £10,389,970 562,348 £9,303,686 
J ee | 63,451 357 ,007 205 1,369 
Sheep and lambs _...... | 737,306 1,087,527 769,592 1,133,634 
Total...| £11,834,504 | Total...) £10,438,687 


t Trish Daily Independent, Sept. 19th, 1898. 
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The value of Irish cattle imported into Great Britain exceeds the 
total value of the cattle imported from all foreign countries by 
about a million and a half sterling. This is a valuable trade, 
especially to Ireland, which is a poor country, and one that ought 
to be nursed carefully, notwithstanding the fact that I heard a 
patriot complain that sending the best beef to England was another 
injustice to his native land. Suppose for a moment that the new 
agrarian movement were successful and the grazing farms all 
broken up, what would be the result? Jt is idle to suppose the 
holders of the proposed small farms would be able to send their 
few cattle to England. As in all other industries capital is a most 
important element in the raising of stock, and as the small five-or 
ten-acre man is without capital he could not possibly compete with 
foreign cattle exporters, and even if he did get the length of 
sending his two or three beasts to the markets at Liverpool 
or Manchester, or Glasgow or Bristol, when he deducted his 
expensessfrom the yrice they realized he would almost certainly 
find himself without any marginof profit, or more likely his 
petty transaction would return a dead loss. The result would 
simply be the extinction of the Irish export cattle trade, which I 
may observe has increased greatly within the last few years. In 
proof of this I need only mention the fact that in 1891 the 
estimated value of cattle and sheep alone in Ireland was 
£34,110,196, whereas in 1897 it stood at £67,354,351. The 
success of the agitation, therefore, would mean the diversion of a 
sum of about twelve millions sterling per annum of English and 
Scotch money from Ireland. And this loss would iall heaviest on 
the three provinces least able to bear it, for prosperous Ulster has 
always been a long way behind Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
in her export cattle trade. 

Branches of the United Irish League, which is to carry out this 
patriotic enterprise, are being formed in all parts of Ireland, the 
most favourable occasions for their foundation being after 
enthusiastic 98 celebrations when the rebel blood is warm. Although 
the new agitation is yet in its infancy it gave evidence of being a 
troublesome child many weeks ago, At a meeting held in September 
last at Glencastle, County Mayo, after spirited denunciations had 
been indulged in by Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. McHugh, M.P., 
a grazier came on to the platform and meekly announced, amidst 
loud cheers, his intention to hand over all his grazing iand to the 
tenants.* The County Mayo also furnishes another instance, for 
Mr. Davitt is reported to have announced at a large meeting in 
Ballinrobe, in October, that a local magistrate and landowner had 
aiready surrendered to the League, and had given up his grazing 
farms.t What is the meaning of such amazing self-abnegation ? 


* Trish Daily Independent, Sept. 27th, 1898. t Times, Oct, 22nd, 1898. 
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Simply this. The men rightly concluded from past experience 
that it would not be safe for them to run counter to the 
dictates of the new organisation. Outrageous intimidation 
of this sort under the auspices of the United Irish League 
has compelled the Irish Executive to proclaim some of its 
meetings recently under the provisions of the Prevention 
of Crimes Act. The demonstration announced atj Ballinrobe for 
Sunday, 16th October, at which Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Davitt, 
and Mr. Haviland-Burke, a well-known Parnellite, were advertised 
to speak, was one of these. But the efforts of the police were only 
partially successful, for the two latter speakers crossed Lough 
Mask ina boat, and entered Ballinrobe from the other side, where 
they held a League meeting. Mr. O’Brien also addressed another 
meeting that afternoon in the neighbourhood. The Press Associa- 
tion representative estimated the number of people gathered in the 
town to attend the proposed meeting at 20,000. The meeting 
advertised to be held at Balcarra, County Mayo, about the same 
time was also proclaimed, and a force of 200 Constabulary drafted 
into the district to enforce the proclamation. Mr. Davitt and the 
other speakers, however, who included two Roman Catholic priests, 
drove to a place seven miles distant, where they succeeded in hold- 
ing the meeting in defiance of the proclamation. Many of the 
Teague meetings are not publicly announced now, lest the Execu- 
tive might intervene ; but the full reports of their proceedings that 
appear in the Dublin National Press show that they are being held 
everywhere. 

The political work proper of the United Irish League has 
reference to the forthcoming County Council Elections in Ireland. 
In this connection Mr. William O’Brien’s speech in September last, 
at a meeting of the League in the County Clare, is interesting. 
‘«‘ England,” he is reported to have said, “ has given Ireland thirty- 
two Parliaments, and these would be made more obnoxious to the 
English garrison than any Irish Parliament could possibly be. 
Twenty-nine or thirty of them would be fortresses of Irish 
Nationality.” * 

Mr. Timothy Healy spoke much in the same key at Gorey in 
October, saying ‘“'They were determined to make every County 
Council the focus of Nationalism.” + 

Speaking at the Independent Convention in Dublin in October, 
‘ Mr. John Redmond laid it down as a first principle that “ it was 
their duty to see that Nationalist majorities were elected in every 
County Council where it was possible,” and he urged the Parnellites 
of Ireland everywhere to take their full share in these contests. 


* Times, Sept. 14th, 1898. 
+ Irish Daily Independent, Oc’, 24th, 1898. 
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Mr. John Dillon wants the County Councils only for the purpose 
of promoting Home Rule by resolution.* The leader of the 
Parnellite Party stated recently that he intended to hold a series of 
local conventions in various parts of the country before any decision 
is come to in reference to the forthcoming elections, so that the 
Nationalists in the various districts might thrash out the whole 
matter with their friends. The other sections of Nationalists will 
of course do likewise. The members of the United Irish League, 
which is gradually absorbing all the ephemeral organizations of the 
year, will dominate these conventions. In these circumstances 
what chance has a moderate Nationalist—I will not say a Unionist 
—of being elected? His chance is very remote, as it will 
entirely depend on the humour of the local branch of the League, 
in which will be vested absolute elective power. Henceforth there 
will be no longer freedom of election in local or municipal politics 
in Ireland, any more than there is freedom of election at present in 
Imperial representation in that country. 

I do not apprehend—nobody with an intimate knowledge of [reland 
can apprehend—that any serious danger will accrue to the British 
Empire by the revolutionary vapourings to which Unionists in 
Ireland have become too well accustomed during this anniversary 
year. But nobody with a grain of common-sense can doubt that if 
the Irish Executive permits the flood of sedition that has swept 
over the country to find expression in the permanent establishment 
of the avowedly revolutionary United Irish League, there may surely 
be anticipated a revival of the horrors of the days of the Land 
League, the victims of which, however, will be not landlords but of 
the tenant class, and the secrecy of the Ballot will afford no 
protection to the great majority of voters at the coming elections, 
who will not dare to disobey the dictates of the League. It is quite 
useless for the Irish Government to proclaim isolated meetings. 
Proceedings like those at Balcarra and Ballinrobe, and elsewhere, 
are certain to be abortive and are only calculated to bring the 
power of the law into disrepute. The aims of the United Irish 
League are identical with those of the Land League, and the only 
method by which the Executive can defeat them is by resorting to 
the method by which Mr. Arthur Balfour successfully combatted 
the Land League, and boldly proclaiming the new Irish Revolu- 
tionary movement as an illegai conspiracy. 


F. Sr. Joun Morrow. 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
DREYFUS SCANDAL. 


THE eminent politicians and distinguished soldiers who exploit 
the French Republic have never hesitated at any time during 
the last four years to implicate Foreign Sovereigns and Foreign 
Governments in the Dreyfus scandal whenever they desired to stir 
up popular feeling against their victim. At the same time we are 
persistently warned by these same politicians, and the various organs 
they control or inspire, that the French keenly resent any discussion 
of the “affair” by foreigners, and that those who disregard this 
sentiment are guilty of an impertinent and unwarrantable intrusion 
into a purely French sphere. It is, in fact, like Major Marchand’s 
expedition to Fashoda—“ an unfriendly act.” I do not propose to 
wear out a pen or waste ink in contesting the childish contention that 
any question upon which depends the fate of a great nation is beyond 
the legitimate cognizance of its neighbours. Swch a proposition 
is quite peculiar, coming from Frenchmen who have insisted ever 
since their Revolution that French affairs should be discussed wrbi 
et orbi and have to some extent succeeded in enforcing a canon on 
foreign societies that men shall be considered enlightened in pro- 
portion as they are versed in French politics. Quite apart from 
such and similar considerations, which it is unnecessary to labour, 
the present effort tc discourage the detested foreigner from a field 
in which he used to be welcome is necessarily futile, as the French 
themselves have gratuitously given an international aspect to the 
Dreyfus case which it need never have acquired. 

The present French Premier, M. Charles Dupuy, was Premier jn 
the autumn of 1894, when Captain Dreyfus was arrested on a charge 
of selling military secrets to a foreign power. Among his colleagues 


was M. Faure, now President of the Republic. These eminent 


politicians, together with their colleague General Mercier, made the 
Dreyfus question a German question and an Italian question when 
they elected to give the direct lie to the German Emperor and the 
King of Italy and to their respective Governments, by refusing to 
accept their positive and solemn assurances that no German or 
Italian agent had ever had any dealings with the accused. The 
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German Emperor, as a keen and honourable soldier, had done what 
might have been expected as soon as he heard that a French officer 
was accused of serving Germany. His Imperial Majesty instituted 
a searching enquiry. Had it resulted in the discovery that the 
charge was true the traitor would have been necessarily left to his 
fate as having incurred one of the risks incident to his service. 
But the private cross-examination of Major von Schwarzkoppen, the 
then German military attaché in Paris, demonstrated to the Emperor 
that Dreyfus, of whom his Majesty had naturally never heard, 
was entirely innocent so far as Germany was concerned. Con- 
sequently, Count Minster, the German Ambassador in Paris, was 
instructed to visit the President, M. Casimir Perier, and give the 
Emperor’s personal assurance to that effect. The Italian Ambas- 
sador paid a similar visit, after a similar enquiry, on behalf of the 
King of Italy. These personal assurances from the Sovereigns 
supplemented the categorical official démentis made by the Govern- 
ments of the Triple Alliance to the French Government. Moreover, 
Major von Schwarzkoppen obtained permission to go to the French 
Foreign Office and point out that there must be some mistake 
if Dreyfus was supposed to have supplied him with information. 
But M. Hanotaux was conveniently absent from Paris at the time, 
so the military attaché’s explanation was received by subordinates. 
Finally, Count Minster, with the Emperor’s approval, offered 
to give evidence at the approaching court-martial; but this 
offer was naturally refused, as the authorities were not seek- 
ing the truth, but a conviction. The utter fruitlessness of these 
early efforts of the German and Italian Governments on behalf of 
justice should be borne in-mind by those disposed to cavil at the 
recent reticence of Colonel von Schwarzkoppen and Colonel 
Panizzardi. They have offered to give evidence if required ; 
their Governments are willing that they should do so, but they 
can’t force the truth upon adeaf Government. If General Zurlinden, 
the Military Governor of Paris, insist that Colonel von Schwarz- 
koppen’s salaried spy, Esterhazy, represents the honour of the 
French Army, what can a mere German colonel do? Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen has made considerable sacrifices in admitting that 
Esterhazy was his spy, for, owing to his opportunities, Esterhazy 
was the most valuable spy Germany has ever employed, and if 
it is easier for her to-day to invade France she owes something to 
Esterhazy’s information. 

The assurances given in November, 1894, by the German and 
Italian Governments, in reliance on the statements of their military 
attachés, have been most strikingly corroborated during this past 
month by the unrefuted testimony of M. Poincaré, who was in the 
Dupuy Cabinet of 1894, with President Faure and General: Mercier. 
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Speaking in the French Chamber of Deputies on November 28th, 
1898, he declared, in the first place, that “‘in 1894 I, like many of 
my cclleagues, knew of Dreyfus’ arrest only a few days after it had 
taken place through a newspaper article.” Directly he had uttered 
these words M. Barthou, another member of the same Cabinet, 
jumped up from his place in the Chamber, exclaiming, “ It is the 
language of truth. I applaud it and support you jn your attitude.” 
These Ministers thus tardily explode the canard that Captain 
Dreyfus was detected in a far-reaching conspiracy menacing the 
safety of the State, and involving secrets too awful to be mentioned. 
He was evidently thrown into prison by a handful of military con- 
spirators, and General Mercier had not thought the affair of 
sufficient importance to communicate the fact to his colleagues. 
Indeed, we know that General Mercier was prepared to release 
Dreyfus until he was blackmailed by Drumont and Co. 

M. Poincaré added: “I say, and it will not be denied by any of 
my former colleagues, that we never heard of any definite charge 
against Dreyfus beyond the bordereau which was attributed to him. 
I say that in 1894 we never heard of any secret or diplomatic 
dossier, and I say again, that in 1894 none of us, neither the 
Premier (M. Dupuy) nor any of his colleagues heard of any con- 
fession made by the accused to Captain Lebrun Renault 
And | add, that though summoned tothe Premier, Captain Lebrun 
Renault mentioned no confessions.” M. Poincaré thus destroys all 
the most cherished canards of Dreyfus’ enemies. He establishes 
that the sole charge against Dreyfus was the authorship of the 
bordereaw which has since been discovered to have been written by 
Esterhazy.* This bordereaw was stolen from the porter’s lodge at 
the German Embassy in Paris by a French spy employed at the 
Embassy, and taken to the French War Office. Major von 
Schwarzkoppen never received the bordereau, but the packet of 
documents enumerated therein safely reached him. He possesses 
them and can produce them whenever the French Government 
desires to see them. ‘They are mainly in the handwriting of Ester- 
hazy, who, after the conviction of the innocent Dreyfus, became 
a far more prolific traitor than he had been before, and fully 
earned his handsome pay of £80 a month until Colonel Picquart 
appeared on the scene as a marplot. 

* The Cour de Cassation is evidently anxious to prepare the world for the true 
authorship of the bordereau because in the course of some interlocutory proceedings 
on the Picquart case (7th December, 1898), before that Tribunal, it was signifi- 
cantly allowed to transpire that a letter of Esterhazy’s had been discovered written 
on the hitherto unprocurable paper of the bordereau and dated 17th August, 1894. 
The Court thus gave the public a hint which has not been lost in Paris. Dreyfus’ 
enemies are abandoning the suggestion that he wrote the bordereau. They are 


falling back on “confessions” he never made and secret dossiers or super-secret 
dossiers which M. Brisson, the late Premier, has shown to be bogus. 
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In the face of these and numerous other facts, such as the famous 
Henry forgeries, publicly foisted upon the German and Italian 
military attachés by the French War Minister, M. Cavaignac, after 
official notification by the German and Italian Governments to the 
French Government that they were forgeries, and the forged letters 
of the German Emperor, hawked round French newspaper offices 
by an aide-de-camp of the French Commander-in-Chief, General 
de Boisdeffre, it seems hardly sane to suggest that Germans and 
Italians have no locus standi in the discussion of the Dreyfus case. 
It is just as much a German and an Italian question as it is a French 
question, and it will be debated in Berlin and Rome until the end of 
the chapter. Germans and Italians have no occasion to be ashamed 
to discuss it, because their Governments have consistently spoken 
the truth. 

Russia’s interest in the subject is of a totally different character. 
There can be little or no doubt but that, in order to appease the 
anger of Count Minster at the summary and insolent rejection by 
France of the reiterated assurance of the German |imperor and 
the German Government,* some French Foreign Minister, probably 
M. Hanotaux, told the German Ambassador that Captain Dreyfus 
had furnished Russia with illicit information, and that it had been 
necessary to make an example of him. 

Count Minster not unnaturally accepted this suggestion, which 
for a time the Military Party in Russia was prepared to tolerate 
as a means of extricating their French allies from an impasse, 
and the circulation of “ the Russian legend ” throughout the Chan- 
celleries of Europe this year was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
German Ambassador’s apparent acquiescence therein. It wasso much 
easier to believe that there was “ something behind ” the conviction 
of Dreyfus than that he was the victim of a vile conspiracy in which 
the chiefs of the French Army and the heads of the State had 
become equally involved. Now, however, that the inmost recesses 
of the affair have been explored, and the true facts of the case 
are becoming widely known, it is seen that there is no room 
for this Russian cock-and-bull story. Indeed, the Russians are 
no longer prepared to father a legend which could only conduce 
to their confusion without relieving the odium upon their ally. It 
was established by the open proceedings before the Cour de 


* For instance, on 24th January this year (1898) Herr von Biilow, the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, spoke thus before the Budget Commission of the 
Reichstag :—‘“‘I will, therefore, limit myself to declaring, in the most formal and 
categorical manner, that there has never existed any relations whatsoever between 
any German agent and the ex-Captain Dreyfus.” In spite of this disclaimer, M, 
Cavaignac, the French War Minister, had the effrontery, six months later, to 
implicate Germany, and to establish her connection with Dreyfus by means of 
forged letters. 
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Cassation, at the end of October, 1898, that Dreyfus never had any 
relations whatsoever with any foreign military attaché, and his 
French traducers, who have never stuck at any statement likely 
to find credence, have never suggested, except to foreigners 
unacquainted with the facts, that he violated his duty as a French 
soldier by furnishing the Russian military attaché with information 
behind the back of his military superiors. This would not be treason 
or any cognate crime, considering that the two countries had already 
(1894) signed a military convention, and were about to enter an 
alliance ; but it would have been an irregularity of which so keen 
and strict a soldier as Dreyfus was wholly incapable. 

The interest of the Russian Government in the Dreyfus case is 
not due to the prisoner’s having rendered Russia a service. It arises 
from the fact that the Czar and his advisers realize what the French 
seem unable to grasp, viz., that French prestige has sustained a 
staggering blow by the revelations of military and civil ineptitude— 
to employ a euphemism—which have marked the past year. There 
has never been such a débicle. ‘The disasters and humiliations of 
1870 were trivial compared to “ the moral and intellectual damage ” 
of 1898. Russia is alarmed for the prestige of the partnership which 
necessarily suffers from the paralysis of the junior partner, and she 
desires to see this odious chapter of French history closed. But the 
Russians are aware that it cannot be closed while Captain Dreyfus 
remains in the Ile du Diable, for so long as he is denied justice a 
terrible weapon is left in the hands of the German and Italian 
Governments, which we may be sure will be used whenever it suits 
their purpose, as the Benedetti memorandum was used by Bismarck 
on the outbreak of the Franco-German War. For we must always 
bear in mind that not only do these foreign Governments possess 
the very documents specified in the bordeveau, which were delivered 
by Esterhazy and Company (described as “ the firm R” in the petit 
bleu) to Major von Schwarzkoppen in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, but they also possess the series of original documents and their 
facsimiles received from the same source after the conviction and 
transportation of Captain Dreyfus. It would be impossible even for 
an Esterhazy to pretend that these subsequent documents, of which 
during his career of spy he supplied altogether over 160 to Germany, 
were delivered in order to make evidence against Dreyfus, who had 
already been consigned to a living death in the Ile du Diable. 
These papers almost reached publicity in February, 1898, and 
their production would finally shatter the shaken confidence of 
the French nation in the soldiers and statesmen who have perjured 
themselves up to the hilt in order to obtain and maintain the 
conviction of an innocent man, against whom there has never been 
even a prima facie case. 

As the ally of France, Russia is vitally concerned that this 
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exposure from abroad should be forestalled, and her whole influence 
has consequently been thrown on the side of Revision. The Czar 
is probably the most powerful friend of the Cour de Cassation in 
Europe, and if this great tribunal is allowed to pursue its splendid 
labours unmolested it must be counted to Russia for righteousness, 
It is easy enough for us to understand the painful anxiety with which 
the Dreyfus case is discussed in St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
why the triumph of the military caste in France would be viewed 
differently in those cities to what might be expected. Is it alto- 
gether fanciful to suggest that the zeal of the Russian Govern- 
ment for Disarmament has been quickened by the deplorable 
exposure of the personnel of the allied army? It is certainly note- 
worthy that the voice of Law and Justice should be so repeatedly 
raised in autocratic Russia at the present moment, and that in a 
country where nothing is printed without permission the French 
Headquarter Staff finds no journalistic champions. ‘The leading 
jurisconsult in the Czar’s dominions, M. Ignatius Zakrewski, whois 
believed to express his Sovereign’s opinions, has contributed another 
of his powerful criticisms to a recent issue of the Law Journal 
of St. Petersburg. He addresses this significant sentence to the 
military tyrants of France: “'l'hough they (the persecutors of 
Colonel Picquart) may think little of securing the esteem of the 
men who form the élite of their own country (the protestors against 
Picquart’s persecution), they should recognize that they have to 
reckon with the opinion of the civilized world, which judges and 
which knows how to condemn.” 

Possibly the English reader may, while admitting that Germany, 
Italy, and Russia have obvious if diverse interests in the Dreyfus 
case, be inclined to argue that our interest in it is purely academic, 
and that now that the question is in the honourable hands of the 
Cour de Cassation it should be severely left alone. It would be far 
more satisfactory to follow this counsel, and in any purely judicial 
question it would be incumbent op any law-respecting person to doso. 
Unfortunately this terrible scandal has a political aspect which it 
would be highly impolitic for any foreign nation to disregard. Least 
of ail should it be ignored by a neighbouring country whose rela- 
tions with France remain severely strained, for there is always the 
possibility that a community, whose leading members in all the 
departments of public life are threatened with the general obloquy 
that must follow the finding of the Cour de Cassation, may seek 
relief from domestic shame in one of those extravagant foreign 
enterprises which are the last resort of discredited patriots. 

It may be doubtful whether the statesmen or soldiers of France 
are willing to risk a single-handed conflict with Germany, which 
could only have one issue. Nevertheless, the door even to this danger 
has been left open, and we cannot help sometimes wondering 
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whether General Zurlinden and Co. meditate escaping that way, if 
annihilation can be regarded as a mode of escape. Supposing, for 
instance, Colonel Picquart were tried and convicted by court- 
martial, and if he were tried ho certainly would be convicted, on the 
false and frivolous charge of forging the petit blew. The French 
Government have been told privately, and also by the semi-official 
German Press that the petit blew is a genuine document sent by 
Colonel von Schwarzkoppen to Esterhazy, and M. Brisson, the late 
Premier, after information received, desired Colonel Picquart’s re- 
lease. But conceive his trial and sentence to a term of penal servi- 
tude as a punishment for refusing to join the military conspiracy 
against Dreyfus! Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, being an officer 
and a gentleman, would then naturally desire to come forward and 
avow the authorship of the alleged forgery. What effect would 
this avowal have upon the military desperadoes of France? They 
would probably declare publicly that Colonel von Schwarzkoppen 
was lying. Noone can predict what might be the effect of such an 
incident on the relations of the twocountries. If the gallant colonel 
preserves a silence which others desire to see him break, and which 
he necessarily desires to break, it may be due to a feeling on the 
part of his Imperial master that his military attaché’s testimony 
would neither serve the interests of peace nor promote the ends 
of justice. 

While, however, the possibility of the French military oligarchy 
endeavouring to pick a quarrel with Germany cannot be wholly 
discarded, it remains a remote risk. But there is an alternative 
remedy for French domestic troubles which has been frequently 
discussed during the last three months by the popular Press of 
Paris. Indeed, one may say that public opinion in France has 
been prepared for this drastic course, though no echo of the 
movement seems to have reached the amiable enthusiasts who 
affect to supply English newspapers with French news. A recent 
number of the Siécle (December 13th), edited by the eminent, 
intrepid,and collected M. Yves Guyot, contained a highly instructive 
article on “I'he Foreign Policy of the Headquarter Staff,” of which 
one may hope that Englishmen will take note. It shows how 
important it is for public opinion in this country to be properly posted 
in every development of the Dreyfus case, upon which peace between 
France and England depends far more closely than upon any 
alarums and excursions in the Nile Valley. In referring to a 
symposium of leading Frenchmen who had lately discussed the 
thesis “Is war with England really inevitable ?” in the columns of 
The New York Herald (Paris edition), M. Yves Guyot points out 
that ‘* All those in favour of war have one common characteristic : 
they are with the Headquarter Staff against Dreyfus and Picquart.” 
Upon this suggestive fact he makes the following comment :— 
“But the friends of the Headquarter Staff ought to desire that 
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they should win glory by means of land battles ; that they should 
cover themselves with laurels whici would obliterate the odium of 
the condemnation of Dreyfus, the forgeries of Henry, the prosecu- 
tions of Picquart; and who knows but that their best revenge 
against the liberal and parliamentary Republic would be to see arise 
among them that victorious general who on the morrow might 
become a Cesar dragging the crowd behind his triumphal car. 
“That would be an audacious and grandiose conception. But it 
does not exist. These friends of the Headquarter Staff have only 
one preoccupation, and that is to direct public opinion towards a 
conflagration with England. 
“One has the right to besurprised from two different points of view. 
“What! The friends of the Headquarter Staff seek a war with 
England? But the Headquarter Staff would take no part in it. 
Such a war would only concern the Navy. What a singular revenge 
our great generals contemplate taking. ‘They propose to send the 
Admirals to face a war of which the issue would not be in doubt, 
while they remained tranquil spectators on land. One is almost 
tempted to say that they wish to take their revenge at the expense 
of the Navy.” M. Yves Guyot then unmasks the designs of Messrs. 
Drumont (Libre Parole), Rochefort (Intransigeant), Jules Lemaitre, 
Judet (Petit Journal), and Paul de Cassagnac (/’Autorité), who are 
engaged in this anti-British campaign, so that all who run may 
read :—‘‘ They are endeavouring, in the interests of the Headquarter 
Staff, of all the men compromised by the Dreyfus affair, to create 
a diversion. They believe that the only miracle which can save 
them is a war with a state of siege, the suppression of the indepen- 
dent newspapers, and the suspension of civil rights. And whilst 
our sailors are smashed at sea, our generals of the pronunciamento 
will have nothing else to do but to smash the Republicans and install 
a military and clerical dictatorship. That is the true significance 
of the foreign policy of Messrs. Drumont, Rochefort, Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, and Jules Lemaitre expounded in The New York Herald.” 
I have no desire to exaggerate the probability of the contingency 
to which M. Yves Guyot—the least sensational writer in France— 
calls attention. The ‘‘ Generals” appear to inspire as little con- 
fidence in one another as they inspire in the rest of mankind. They 
are clearly wanting in nerve, and so far they are destitute of 
leadership. It is true that they are endeavouring through their 
gutter journals—particularly the Gaulois—to poison the public 
mind against the decision of the Cour de Cassation, but they dared 
not decline its summons, and they have meekly tendered their 
evidence. We ought, therefore, to be able to anticipate the complete 
and unchecked triumph of justice, But it would hardly be wise 
to ignore the alternative solution so frankly advertised by the 
Symposium, and we must bear in mind that while the great mass 
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of Frenchmen, especially the peasantry, are imbued with a holy 
horror of a land war, which in their eyes involves invasion, they have 
been steadily indoctrinated with the idea that a maritime war 
would be a cheap amusement, which would directly benefit the 
farmer by raising the price of his produce. Moreover,theagricultural 
interest of France is not a neglectable political factor as in this 
country. It embraces a population of 17,000,000, and upon its 
favour the existence of Ministries and the fortunes of Ministers 
depend. The Petit Journal, which preaches the gospel of hatred 
to England with all the fervour of a Peter the Hermit, is not merely 
the most widely read newspaper in France, where its daily con- 
stituency numbers nearly 3,000,000, as it caters for both sexes, but 
it has immense influence with the official and political classes 
who succumb to its displeasure almost as soon as President Faure 
surrenders to a blackmailing article in the Libre Parole. A high 
functionary of the French Foreign Office recently advised an 
English friend to study the columns of the Petit Journal if he 
wished to keep in touch with the real public sentiment of France. 
However, English correspondents in Paris prefer to devote their 
attention to comparatively unread papers like Le Journal des Debats 
or Le Rappel—papers of the past. 

Perhaps the chief lesson which the Petit Jowrnal has impressed 
upon the French masses during recent months is that the great 
majority of them have nothing to fear from a war with England in 
which only sailors will be killed. By this propaganda, which I 
will not stop to stigmatize, it is sought to popularize the proposed 
pastime. It would surely be easy enough to find an occasion for 
quarrelling with Great Britain, and while the sailors were being killed 
the soldiery would be able in the suggested interests of national 
defence to establish the Reign of Terror of which their leaders 
dream. They would then be free to wreak their vengeance on their 
internal enemies, and if, in the meantime, a few French colonies 
were lost and some damage was inflicted on French commerce, why 
should this affect these military wreckers? The remaining land- 
marks of the Republic would be effaced. The members of the Cour 
de Cassation, the conscience-keepers of France, the Senate, which 
has not yet bowed the knee to a Boulanger, or placarded forgeries 
to please a Cavaignac, the Intellectuals, who are the pride of 
civilized mankind, the gallant leaders of the Revisionist movement, 
who have half redeemed the Republic from infamy, the Zolas, the 
Clemenceaus, the Guyots, the Trarieux, the Scheurer-Kestners, the 
Reinachs, the Jaures, the Laboris, the Pressensés, the Lazares, and, 
above all, the heroic and splendid Picquart, who has steadfastly 
sacrificed his career to his conscience, would be imprisoned, 
transported, or butchered at the pleasure of the Zurlindens, 
Merciers, Boisdeffres, and other military bravoes. 
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This programme may be regarded as improbable because it 
demands the display of certain qualities in which the Generals 
have shown themselves to be conspicuously deficient. But it 
cannot be regarded as wholly beyond the sphere of practical 
politics, seeing that it might be accomplished on the “ arrival” 
of any resolute and popular general. The French are peculiarly 
subject to “ stampedes ”—indeed, the whole Dreyfus case may be 
called a study in stampedes—and no serious obstacles could be 
raised against any soldier who meant business. Even without 
a foreign war the military were on the move last October, and 
all the principal advocates of Revision were officially notified 
by the police that their lives were menaced. The Generals 
participating in this murderous conspiracy, which seems to have 
had the acquiescence of the Elysée, were perfectly well-known 
to the Government, but the civil power did not feel capable of 
coping with them. Not one of the conspirators has been arrested 
or dismissed, and this indulgence in peace time gives some measure 
of the opportunities of the military in the event of that “‘ cheap sea 
war ” which the organs of the Headquarter Staff are endeavouring to 
provoke. 

In the face of the frantic efforts that are being made in Paris to 
turn the fury of the most credulous and excitable people in the 
world against this country, it may be hoped that all serious 
Englishmen will keep an open eye upon every development of the 
Dreyfus case until the whole question is finally disposed of. 
Remember that two of the leading publicists in France, M. 
Rochefort and M. Drumont—who have shown themselves at times 
to be veritable Warwicks, makers and’ breakers of Ministries,— 
day by day impregnate their half a million dupes with the notion 
that the Dreyfus agitation is the handiwork of a British syndicate, 
with a working capital of so many million francs (37,000,000 franes 
is, I believe, the recognized figure). 

This syndicate is supposed to operate on behalf of British 
interests, and is in the nature of a Chartered Company, benevolently 
viewed by the British Government. Its immediate purpose is to 
divide and distract the French nation, who would otherwise be 
united in the bonds of fraternal affection, and with this object it 
has raised the cry that Dreyfus is innocent, and by a liberal 
distribution of British bank-notes has persuaded a number 
of eminent Frenchmen to espouse his cause. According to the 
amiable theory of Messrs. Drumont and Rochefort, no French- 
man, however distinguished or well-to-do, is proof against 
a British bribe, and every fresh adherent to the cause of 
justice is denounced as a victim of the all-conquering syndicate. 
M. Brisson, the late Premier, who set the machinery of revision in 
motion; M. Faure, the President, when he once showed a momen- 
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tary gleam of independence; the academic élite of France; the 
very judges of the highest court in that country, have all 
been accused in turn of selling themselves to the Syndicate, 
and the actual sums they received are apparently known to 
Drumont and Rochefort. The cry of nous sommes trahis 3s 
changed to nous sommes vendus. While the Syndicate is engaged 
in buying up the cream of France, and in paralyzing that country 
by fomenting internal strife, Great Britain is free to pursue her 
sinister designs against France in different parts of the world. 
But she always prefers buying to fighting. It is well-known 
in Paris that she bought the battle of Omdurman from the 
Khalifa, and we expect to learn that she bought Fashoda 
from Major Marchand while the Syndicate negotiated with 
M. Delcassé in Paris. In order to increase the vraisemblance 
of the Syndicate theory, M. Rochefort recently stated in his 
paper, l’/ntransigeant, that General Porter, the American Am- 
bassador in Paris—who must sometimes feel that he is among 
maniacs—had stated at a dinner-party that the Dreyfus agitation 
was a Machiavelian British manceuvre. The astonished Am- 
bassador at once repudiated the assertion as a pure fabrication, 
but the lie had served the liar’s purpose, and the démenti attracted 
very little attention. At least half the French people are 
absolutely convinced of the existence of this Syndicate, and the 
ery of @ bas les, Anglais is almost as popular as mort aux Juifs. 

It is obviously idle to point out that no Syndicate, however 
diabolical, could ever have devised any means of damaging France 
so disastrous as that selected by her own Generals, who deliberately 
exalt an acknowledged German spy* such as Esterhazy, in order 
to ruin a French hero like Colonel Picquart. 

There appear at the opening of perhaps the most eventful 
year in French history to be three alternatives before the French 
people: I. The maintenance of law and the triumph of justice. 
II. A pronunciamento followed by a foreign war. III. A foreign 
war followed by a pronunciamento, Let us hope for the first 
but we shall do no harm by remaining prepared for the second 
or third. 

L. J. Maxss. 

* Esterhazy’s services to Germany received semi-official \acknowledgement on 
September 23rd, 1898, in the National Zeitung of Berlin :—‘‘It has never been 
questioned in Germany that the former German military attaché had relations 
with Esterhazy. If a French officer like Esterhazy was available, it was entirely 
in accordance with the nature of a military attaché’s mission not to decline the 
nformation he offered. The military attachés of every country are guided by 
these principles. The forgery of Colonel Henry was a clear case from the first to 
everyone who was capable of forming a critical opinion. — It is equally in accord- 
ance with the facts of the case that the former German military attaché maintained 


those relations with Esterhazy which his mission dictated.” In spite of this ad- 
mission Esterhazy can continue to boast 1’ Etat Major c’est moi! 
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THERE is a continued dearth of information as to the progress of 
the Anglo-Canadian Commission towards a settlement of the 
numerous outstanding questions of which it has cognizance. 
During the last few weeks the Commissioners have been sitting 
in Washington, and, judging by the agreeable amenities of their 
leisure, one might be inclined to make auspicious inferences as 
to their labours. But it would probably be wiser to indulge in no 
extravagant expectations as to the number of controversies they 
will succeed in closing. This much may, however, be safely pre- 
dicted, that they will succeed in disposing of some of the minor 
matters submitted to them. Canadians are not sanguine as to the 
conference, and during the past month their interest has been 
concentrated on their domestic affairs in general, and in par- 
ticular upon a very important batch of federal by-elections— 
five in number—which were fixed for December the 14th. 
This miniature General Election affords a serious test of the popu- 
larity and prestige of the Laurier Government, which has held 
office and power at Ottawa for more than two years. These five 
contests were scattered over three Provinces—Ontario, Quebec, and 
Prince Edward Island—the simple issue being confidence in the 
Liberal Government. Instead of boldly challenging the general 
policy of their opponents, the Opposition appear to have directed 
their fire upon one Department, that of the Interior, the chief of 
which (Mr. Sifton) is responsible for the administration of the 
Yukon district. He has undoubtedly caused some uneasiness to 
his colleagues, which has increased since charges of gross mal- 
administration, which had been floating vaguely about for some 
months, were finally formulated by the special Klondike cor- 
respondent of Zhe Times, in a manner that compelled the 
Dominion Cabinet to institute an investigation, which is now being 
conducted by Mr. Ogilvie. It will be most unfortunate if an ex- 
cellent Government allows itself to become compromised by the 
incapacity of one Minister. Apart from the arraignment of this 
Department, the Laurier Party appears, to the distant observer, 
to occupy a singularly strong position. There is, of course, the 
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Opposition a chance; but if Governments are ever to receive fair 
play we should expect—writing before the announcement of 
the polls—Minis:erial victories at the present moment. Apart from 
the attack upon Mr. Sifton, and the collapse of the ill-considered 
Government Railway Bill, which was designed to open up the Yukon, 
the Opposition have very little scope for making political capital. 
Ministerial orators and canvassers, on the other hand, have a really 
remarkable record to dwell upon, for such political achievements 
as the Preferential Tariff and the settlement of the Manitoba 
Schools question have been accompanied by a remarkable increase 
of prosperity. Canada is far more important and much richer 
than when Mr. Laurier became Premier in 1896. Doubtless he has 
had some luck, but the art of modern statesmanship consists in 
taking advantage of luck. 

Canadians have a passion for statistics, to gratify which the 
Canadian Gazette places in juxtaposition some instructive figures 
taken from the last issue of the Statistical Year Book of the 
Dominion. The prosperity of the country in the year following 
Confederation is compared with that of Jubilee year, and we thus 
get a measure of the remarkable development that has occurred :— 


1868. 1897. 
Revenue ... $13,687,928 $37,829,778 
Expenditure $13,486,092 $38,349,760 
Postage :— 
No. of Offices 3,638 9,191 
| No. of Letters 18 100,000 123,830,000 
No. of Newspapers 18,829,000 97,234,976 
Imports (Total Value) ... $73,459,644 ... $119,218,609 


Exports (Total Value) ... 
Miles of Railway in Operation 
Chartered Banks :— 
{mete Capital ... 


$57,567,888 
2,269 


$30,289,048 


. $137,950,253 


16,550 


$61,949,536 


. $335,203,890 


Assets $77,872,257 . 
Liabilities... a ... $43,722,647 ... $247,766,150 
Post Office Savings Bank :— 
ts (3 months to June 30, 1868) $1 779 
+ No. of Depositors ; 2,102 135,727 
€ tenis (June 30th) 204,588 ... $32,380,829 


These are eloquent signs of prosperity, and contain great promise 
for the future. The agricultural statistics show that thirty years 
ago the value of mineral and agricultural products exported was 
only 22,000,000 dollars, or about £4,000,000, which has risen to 
55,000,000 dollars, or £11,000,000, in 1897. When one recollects 
that during this period prices have fallen about 50 per cent.— 
owing to monetary causes—the increase is seen to be fourfold. In 
other words, the blessings of gold monometallism cost the agricul- 
50* 
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turalists and stock raisers of Canada, i.e., the principal producing 
class, about £11,000,000 per annum. An analysis of the trade with 
the Mother Country shows that whereas the latter only took 20 
per cent. of the export of food stuffs in 1868, to-day she takes 82 per 
cent. of the same. But these are the most striking figures of all :— 


1868. 1897. 
Produce of the Mines... .- $1,276,129... $11,277,593 


The remarkable series of letters contributed to The Times by its 
special correspondent, lately in Canada, closed with some suggestive 
reflections on the conditions of Prairie Settlement in the Far West 
of the Dominion, which have a direct personal interest for many 
English families. The writer points out that “It is characteristic 
of every development of industry upon the prairies that the home- 
stexl is the pivot upon which it turns. Experiments of many 
other kinds have been tried here (the valley of the Red River), but 
none havé approached in success to those which have been carried 
out with the homestead as a natural unit. This being so, the home 
takes upon the prairie a position of somewhat exceptional impor- 
tance. It is the power house of the public machine, and is so. 
regarded by those who are interested in the prosperity of the 
country.” Some of these houses are charming, but “too often they 
are poor wooden buildings, erected by their owners at a cost of a 
fw pounds, set in the midst of a farm without garden or other 
yrace, and occupied in the utmost discomfort by solitary men. 
This custom is sufficiently general to have created a new verb 
and ‘to batch’ upon the prairies represents perhaps the minimum 
of pleasure in existence with which man, civilized or uncivilized, 
has been known to content himself. The majority of those who 
try the experiment do not achieve contentment. To work hard 
out of doors all day and to return at night to a cheerless, cold, and 
unswept habitation, in which, if he is hungry, a man must proceed 
to ligt a fire and cook his evening meal, is an experience which, 
when repeated for long periods of time, tends to destroy all the best 
habits of domestic life. Cleanliness and order are among the first 
to disappear. Sobriety too often follows, and with sobriety the 
other virtues upon which the standards of civilization are based.’ 
We get a striking contrast between the fitness of the young Colonial 
and the young Englishman for this rough Western life, which has 
been a source of so much bitter disappointment to those who had 
formed misconceptions of its conditions before confronting it. This 
passage is worth reproducing in extenso :— 


‘It has been observed that in proportion as the original level of home life and 
comfort has been high, the descent to disorder and degradation in the solitary 
sectler’s home is swift. The Western cowboy maintains a higher level of cleanli- 
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ness and decency about him than the young English gentleman fresh from the 
refinements of his father’s house. It is a matter of general comment that there 
are no shacks upon the prairies so dirty, so uncomfortable; so lacking in every 
appliance of civilization, and so unfit for human habitation as those belonging to 
the young English gentlemen who have tried the experiment of farming. The 
fact is not really quite so curious as at first sight it seems. The Colonial lac, 
trained in habits of self-reliance, hasfrom childhood attended in some measure to 
the simpler needs of life. He has chopped wood and fetched water for his 
mother, He has seen a dinner cooked,and knows something of the manner 
in which a house is cleaned. The average English lad is as ignorant of 
these things as if his life had been passed in another planet. Hot water has 
always come to him with the dressing bell, dinner has been on the table when he 
was hungry, and house cleaning has been the special function of maids usually 
indulgent to his muddy boots. When the accustomed addenda of existence fail 
him the young Englishman passes without transition to a savage state. The moral 
degradation which accompanies the social change is no less proportionately marked. 
Life under the conditions which he makes for himself in a new country is too dis- 
agreeable to be patiently endured by the English lad fresh from a public school. 
He is neither saint nor martyr, and he seeks such distractions as he can find 
in the nearest centres of population, They are not of a high order, they associate 
him with undesirable companions, and the material effect issoon perceptible in the 
neglected condition of his land. A couple of seasons usually suffice to determine 
the fact that he is a failure, and his parents are informed that farming in Canada 
cannot be made to pay. Thisisan unsatisfactory result of the promising conditions 
which have been detailed in previous letters, and the percentage of failure which 
has to be reckoned with in introducing young settlers to the country is regarded 
by persons of experience as being more directly traceable in the first instance to 
the severe strain of solitary existence than to any other single cause. The simple 
fact which applies equally to men of English or of Colonial birth is that in an in- 
dustry of which the success is based on the unit of home, it is of first importance 
that the home itself should be successful.” 


After painting this dismal picture, 7ie Times correspondent pro- 
ceeds to give some sound advice. The young settler should never 
attempt to set up house by himself. “Two men together will do 
better than one, but a clashing of interests may easily arise and 
the best combination on which to build a home is evidently a man 
and a woman.” So we get a proposal which is all the more 
valuable as it is believed to be made by a woman :-—“It is sug- 
gested that in the case of English lads proposing to settle upon 
the prairies, sisters should, where it is possible, be allowed to join 
their brothers in the enterprise. In the early stages of farming 
and ranching life there is as much work for the woman to do as for 
the man. There are neither servants nor neighbours to give help 
in the common offices of cooking, cleaning, dairying, bread-making, 
and washing. While the man is engaged with the cattle or the 
plough, the natural occupations of the woman are about the garden, 
the poultry-yard, the dairy, and the house. For a year or two, 
until the size of the wheat crop or the herd is sufficient to secure 
substantial returns, the profits of the woman’s industry, if it ba 
well applied, will supply the most urgent daily needs and keep the 
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little household free from debt. In traversing the agricultural and 
ranching districts, the houses in which there are women can be 
distinguished at a glance, but it is not too much to say that under 
the conditions of prairie settlement the material comfort which she 
brings with her represents the best part of the value gained from 
the element of companionship and sympathy introduced into daily 
life by a woman’s presence. It is a side of the question upon 
which there is no need to insist. Every parent of boys and girls 
will perceive for themselves how the influence will act.” This is 
surely an excellent suggestion from every point of view, which 
merits the attention of parents with inconveniently large families 
of both sexes.. The intending settler is presumably too young to 
saddle himself with a wife, while from the girl’s point of view it is 
infinitely better that she should face a new and hard existence 
as the companion of her brother than as the wife of a settler. 
Having carefully examined the problem on the ground, the 
writer asserts that—“ A brother and sister whose tastes are suffi- 
ciently suitable to give a fair promise of harmonious life present 
together the best conditions for a start. As most English lads are 
obliged to think of earning their own living at about the age of 
twenty, it might be suggested that if otherwise suitable an elder 
rather than a younger sister should accompany them. For a girl 
under twenty the strain of the life, and of the necessarily hard 
work, might prove too severe. In most big families brothers 
and sisters have, however, a tendency to sort themselves naturally 
into special chums, and in such instances the chum pairs will 
no doubt settle this question for themselves.” The principal 
requisites for the girl are “ health, courage, and good temper,” of 
which there is no Jack in the ordinary English family. But she 


must start with a conviction of her own ignorance, and a desire to 
surmount it by industry :— 


** Any girl who thinks of accompanying her brother should gravely realize that 
the way to success for her as for him will lie through hard work. If she is afraid 
of labour, she is not fitted for the life. She must lay her account also with bring- 
ing an open mind to the work, and setting herself to learn the ways of the 
country. Everyone is at adisadvantage who lives in a country of which he does 
not accept the ways. In order to do this she will have to lay aside many English 
prejudices, But the people among whom she will live are people of her own 
blood. ‘The moral surroundings are those in which she has been trained, and she 
will find no ne+d to part from the fundamental conception of English life, which 
associates the ideal of dignity with duty. She will see by examples on all sides 
that it is possible without loss of refinement to do everything that the position 
renders necessary. The habit of self-dependence will develop with the condi- 
tions that call it into play, and if to this she can add a fair average of 
industry and intelligence her success is practically assured. The life, compared 
with that to . hich rhe will have been in all probability accustomed, is lonely. 
Sie will need some courage in the early days, but there is nothing which need 
seriously alarm either her or her parents in the prospect, Taken in combination 
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the work is not too hard and the conditions of life need not be too rough to inter- 


fere with the pleasure of making a home which is natural to healthy and active 
young people.” 


The Times correspondent who hazards the brother and sister 
solution of the problem of Prairie Settlement does not affect to 
think that it would suit all girls, but only those with a natural 
capacity ; nor is it urged upon those who have much better pros- 
pects at home. But it may offer attractions to those whose oppor- 
tunities in this girl-ridden island are uncomfortably circumscribed. 
“ Hitherto the movement to the outskirts of civilization which has 
accompanied the expansion of the Empire has been a movement of 
men alone, and one result has been to create a serious dispro- 
portion between the numbers of men and women left at home. 
The time would seem now to have come in which women may, if 
they will, take a very important part in the same movement. 
Should this prove to be the case, the realization of the fact may 
be of permanent value to the future of the race. But individual 
cases will not be decided by considerations of general advantage, 
and for young women, as for young men, the personal question 
will wisely resolve itself in practical form into one of ‘ What is the 
alternative ?’” The letter concludes with some sensible observa- 
tions on the young man’s qualifications for a settler’s life. He is 
reminded that existence on a ranch or a farm is not all enjoyment, 
and that the first three or four years will probably be hard and 
disappointing in results. But the disagreeables of the position 
are not worse than those of other professions he may contemplate 
entering. The life of an engineer, a medical student, or a city 
clerk is not all “ beer and skittles,” so to speak. Unless, however, 
“a young man is steady, trustworthy, and prepared to work, the 


attempt to settle in the Canadian North-West will be merely time 
and money thrown away.” 


AUSTRALASIA. 


So long as the cause of Australian Federation is dependent on 
the straightforwardness and steadiness of so slippery a politician as 
Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, there is little room for 
optimism. Nevertheless the omens are more encouraging than 
they were. The General Election, at which Mr. Reid only escaped 
defeat by a narrow majority, seems to have sobered him, and he 
apparently desires to reopen negotiations with the other Colonies, 
three of which, the reader will remember, adopted the Common- 
wealth Bill by large majorities. Mr. Reid has proposed certain 
amendments to this Bill which have been carried through both 
Houses ot Parliament in New South Wales; and the next step will 
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be to submit the Bill, thus amended, to the consideration of Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and presumably Queensland. The first 
three of these Colonies would be quite within their rights in 
declining any further dealings with Mr. Reid, who has behaved so 
shabbily and treacherously over the Bill as drafted by the Federal 
Convention. But they will probably pocket their amour propre, as 
they are sincerely set on the creation of an Australian Common- 
wealth. There is, therefore, some chance that we may see another 
conference shortly summoned to settle the question. The aggrieved 
Colonies may be expected to make one stipulation which is entirely 
reasonable, viz., that in the event of a second Bill being approved 
and submitted to a popular plebiscite, the people of New South 
Wales shall vote first,so that in the event of their again failing 
to fall into line with their neighbours, these may be “spared the 
expense, trouble, and humiliation of a costly and futile poll. 


It is gratifying to learn that the proposal to effect an inter- 
change of British and Australian troops, which was mooted at the 
time of the Jubilee, is being taken seriously in hand. It was 
subsequently discussed at the Premier’s Conference held in Mel- 
bourne, and at the close of last October was considered by the 
New South Wales Cabinet, which decided to lay before Parliament 
a measure providing for the interchange of five officers and 145 
men of the permanent artillery of New South Wales with a similar 
contingent of British artillery. Other Colonies will doubtless 
follow suit—Victoria is ready with a similar proposal—and the 
system once started is destined to spread throughout the British 
Empire. Major-General French, the Imperial officer who acts as 
local Commandant at Sydney, recently explained the benefits 
of this new departure :—“ The advantage would be of a twofold 
character. The Colonial troops would be brought in touch with the 
most efficient military system extant. ‘here would be the develop- 
ment of a réal spirit of comradeship with those of the Imperial army. 
And, again, that spirit would be further engendered by the Imperial 
troops in our midst. Spoken to in reference to the pay of the 
respective forces, the only difficulty, the Commandant remarked, 
would be the smallness of pay that the Imperial troops would receive 
here in comparison to the pay of our own men, for the local ‘Tommy 
Atkins’ receives double the remuneration of his Imperial brother. 
If it so happened that the proposal came to fruition the Imperial men 
could not do much here with 1s. 2d.a day, which was the recog- 
nized rate. However, this, he thought, would be mutually arranged 
for by the Government making them an increased allowance. ‘Of 
course, said the Commandant, ‘ the report which I have furnished 
to the Premier practically embodies all details, and the scheme 
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will require to be approved by the several Australian Parliaiuents. 
South Australia has no permanent force, so that it will not be 
placed before the Parliament of that Colony. Federation, you see, 
would be most efficacious, even from a military standpoint, as in a 
matter of this character there will of necessity be some delay, 
whereas the Federal Parliament would speak as one voice for the 
respective States.’” Although the policy of interchange of troops 
is within the sphere of practical politics, we must not speak as 
though it had been accomplished. There is the usual mass of 
official red tape to be overcome and not a few local difficulties to 
be surmounted, but if public opinion is vigilant and insistent, the 
problem will be solved. As General French points out, it would 
be greatly simplified, so far as Australia is concerned, by Federa- 
tion. 


There has been a short and stormy political crisis in Victoria, 
which at one moment looked as though it might cause the resig- 
nation of Sir George Turner’s Government. During a debate on 
the estimates in the Legislative Assembly, the Labour Members, 
aided by other pliant politicians, succeeded in carrying an amend- 
ment against the Government—and in the face of an earnest 
appeal from the Premier—providing for an increase in the pay of 
a portion of the police force who form an important electoral factor 
in a small Colonial constituency. On the announcement of the 
adverse division, Sir George Turner at once moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, in order that the Ministry might consider the 
slap in the face they had received. The following day (Decem- 
ber 2nd) the Victorian Premier informed the Assembly that unless 
the vote increasing the pay of the police was reversed the Govern- 
ment would resign. There ensued a protracted debate, at the close 
of which the vote was reversed by a large majority, and the crisis 
terminated. Thus, by his bold and vigorous action, Sir George 
Turner was able to completely turn the tables upon his opponents, 
and to convert the crisis to the profit of the Government. Query: 
As political courage invariably pays, why are politicians almost 
invariably cowards ? 


The Times recently contained an extraordinarily interesting 
biography of that amazing personality, Mr. James Tyson, the 
Australian millionaire, who died in Sydney in the beginning of 
December. He remained throughout his long life of seventy-six 
years “a bushman pure and simple,” and spent no part of his great 
wealth—finally estimated at £5,000,000—on the amenities of civi- 
lized life. Mr. Tyson could truly boast at the close of his life that 
“he had never entered a church, or a theatre, or a public-house; that 
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he had never tasted beer, wine, nor spirits ; that he had never sworn, 

and that he had never washed with soap—he used sand instead— 
nor worn a white shirt or aglove.” After much ill-luck in very early 
life, he began at the age of thirty to found his great fortune by sup- 
lying the newly-opened Bendigo goldfields with meat, and, forming 
& more accurate forecast than the generality of stock owners of 
the permanence of the industry, he was able to make exceed- 
ingly good bargains both as a buyer of stock from impatient squat- 
ters and a seller of meat to hungry miners. He bought all the cattle 
he could lay hands upon, and frequently the stations to which it 
belonged, until eventually he became the largest landowner in 
Australasia. His freehold estate comprised half a million acres, 
and his leaseholds covered many thousands of square miles. 
This strange being was naturally the source of many anecdotes, 
some of which related to his supposed meanness; but he seems 
to have been altogether too unsophisticated to be mean in the 
ordinary sense of the term. He was simply unconscious of the 
power latent in his wealth. According to his biographer, who 
evidently knew him personally, “ His money did not interest him. 
He used to say of it, ‘I shall just leave it behind me when I go. I 
shall have done with it then, and it will not concern me afterwards.’ 
‘But,’ he would add, with a characteristic semi-exultant snap of 
the fingers, ‘the money is nothing. It was the little game that 
was the fun!” Being asked once, ‘ What was the little game?’ he 
replied, with an energy of concentration peculiar to him, ‘ Fighting 
the desert! That has been my work! I have been fighting the 
desert all my life, and I have won! [I have put water where was 
no water, and bedf where was no beef. I have put fences where 
there were no fences, and roads where there were no roads. 
Nothing can undo what I have done, and millions will be happier 
for it after I am long dead and forgotten.’ Mr. Tyson was asked 
towards the end of his life whether he had ever been happy, to 
which he replied: ‘Sufficiently so; I am persuaded that attain- 
ment is nothing; the pleasure is in the pursuit, and I have 
been pursuing all my life. Yes, I consider that I have been 
happier than most men.”’ We are told that—“He was a 
kind though strict employer, a just and exact paymaster, 
and punctual in the performance of all duties that he re- 
cognized. Having read little, and, in consequence of his shy 
habits, discussed few but practical problems with his fellows, he 
had arrived by mere process of silent cogitation at many of the 
conclusions accepted in the more advanced circles of English 
thought. On questions of religion his creed was as simple and 
effective as the rest of his life. With theology he would not con- 
eern himself. ‘It ain’t my business, I do what I think seriously 
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right; I stand to take my chance; and I have no fear. Pressed 
with the obvious question, ‘Why do you do what you think 
seriously right? Why not drink and play the-fool like other 
men ?’ he had an answer which satisfied himself. ‘You see, the 
fun is in the little game. Every man who chooses has his little 
game, with a fair chance of winning if he keeps straight. It is 
better worth his while to do what he seriously thinks right. If 
he don’t he is bound to lose. Yes, I believe every man has a 
good chance of winning. That’s enough for me; the rest don’t 
concern me; I don’t think of it.’” The article concludes with a 
sympathetic appreciation : “ In his narrowness, his vigour, his total 
lack of zesthetic cultivation, his indifference to the use of the great 
financial instruments which he had created as a mere incident in 
his own career, but above all in his latent reserves of heroism and 
tenderness, he offered a remarkable specimen of the rough rock 
from which British character is hewn. If there had been no 
Englishmen of Mr. Tyson’s stamp there would have been no 
British supremacy in an Empire extending round the world.” The 
millionaire who remains a bushman is certainly less dangerous to 
society than the bushman who becomes a millionaire. Mr. Tyson 
was the most harmless millionaire the world has ever seen. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


There is nothing very novel to record from South Africa, although 
the political situation in Cape Colony appears to be very much 
quieter than when we wrote last month. Even the professional 
sensation-monger has abstained from his pernicious labours, and 
seems at last disposed to give the British public a chance of fairly 
appreciating the struggle between the local Parties. The reader 
will recollect that following the General Election, in which the 
then Opposition, under Mr. Schreiner, defeated the Ministerial 
Party, nominally led by Sir Gordon Sprigg, but really dominated 
by Mr. Rhodes, by a very narrow majority, there was a short and 
sharp debate and close division in the House of Assembly, in which 
the Ministry were beaten. Subsequently the Governor (Sir Alfred 
Milner) sent for Mr. Schreiner, who formed a new Ministry, who 
at once found themselves confronted by a strenuous demand from 
a formidable Opposition that the Redistribution question should 
be forthwith dealt with. Mr. Rhodes insisted on its reference to a 
conference of the two Parties. This the new Premier resisted. 
Ultimately, after a series of stormy debates and close divisions, 
Mr. Schreiner was compelled to give way, and a small committee 
was appointed to draft a Bill. This measure, providing for the 
addition of sixteen members to the House of Assembly, has since 
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been presented to and passed by both branches of the Legislature 
by mutual consent without amendment. Such a solution of the 
question has obvious merits, but it is a damaging defeat to the 
Government, which was not strong enough to enforce its own 
view. The actual Bill, however, which has now become law, being 
the joint handiwork of the two Parties, is necessarily founded on 
compromise. ‘The Rhodesians maintain that as they are the richer 
Party, it is to their advantage to have a second General Election 
within the next few months, while the Afrikanders, though owning 
to inferior resources, contend that in any case their opponents can- 
not win by a greater majority than three, and that Mr. Rhodes will 
then find himself in as unenviable position in the new House as 
Mr. Schreiner in the present one. We do not pretend to be able 
to form an opinion on a matter which requires local expert know- 
ledge. Our sympathies are rather with the peaceful citizen of 
Cape Colony, who curses the maladroit politicians who propose to 
inflict another General Election on a community which has barely 
recovered from the last.. General elections may amuse statesmen 
and spouters, but they are as unwelcome to the ordinary man 
as an attack of influenza. 


The interest of South Africans has probably been more excited 
by a personal issue than by any of the high political problems 
before them. Mr. Rhodes, having been foolish enough to indulge 
in one of those absurd charges with which his journalistic friends 
have familiarized us, has been brought to book. He suggested 
that the election expenses of Mr. Stiglingh, a Bond member, were 
paid by the ‘I'ransvaal Government. Mr. Stiglingh sued him for 
defamation, and Mr. Rhodes pleaded that his words were true in 
substance and in fact, and had been spoken for the public benefit. 
Here seemed the long sought opportunity of establishing the 
existence of that famous Transvaal Secret Service Fund which 
is alleged to be devoted to the corruption of Cape Colony. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Rhodes executed a strategic movement to the reay 
just when the matter was to be brought to the test. He withdrew 
his plea of justification, and thus admitted the groundlessness of 
his imputation, and the only question left to the court to settle 
was the damage accruing to Mr. Stiglingh, which the latter fixed 
at £2,000. There were two conflicting cablegrams as to the 
verdict, one asserting that the plaintiff has been awarded £500, the 
other that he has only received £5. The latter is admitted to be 
accurate. The defamatory words Mr. Rhodes admitted to having 
used were “moneys (expended by Mr. Stiglingh) which we may 
fairly presume were provided out of the Transvaal revenue.” 
Another kindred excitement has arisen out of the charges of 
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corruption brought against Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Government by 
Mr. Krige, the Bond member for Stellenbosch. A Select Committee 
of the House of Assembly investigated the matter, and found that 
two wine merchants, Messrs. Bosman, had offered Mr. Krige £3,000 
to turn Progressive, but there was no evidence to connect the 
Bosmans with any third parties, and, therefore, the charge against 
the late Government collapses. The evidence of the Bosmans was 
to the effect that their offer was “ purely commercial,” as “a vote 
given for the Progressive Government meant increased national 
prosperity. They resented the insinuation that the offer was 
suggested by others.” There are depths of patriotism in the Cape 
Town wine merchant undreamt of by wine merchants elsewhere. 


Since the settlement of the Redistribution question, business has 
gone fairly smoothly in the Cape House of Assembly, and the rela- 
tions between the Parties are less strained. On one occasion Mr. 
Rhodes made a remarkable appeal to his opponents to assist him 
in his great work of developing the north, with which Mr. 
Schreiner expressed his “ fullest sympathy.” It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that this apparently does not mean the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia, which, if recent reports are true, stands sorely in 
need of all the assistance Mr. Rhodes can devote to it. Rhodesia 
and its unfortunate inhabitants are apparently to be left to their 
fate, for Mr. Rhodes informed the House of Assembly that he 
intended “to proceed immediately with the Tanganyika railway. 
and dwelt upon the vast importance of such an extension to the 
Cape, which, by holding the keys of Africa, was the basis of its 
development. He was convinced that the Cape would share 
largely in Tanganyika trade. The railway also meant the bringing 
of cheap labour from the Congo Free State and Tanganyika for the 
great irrigation works in the Cape, which the dearness of labour 
at present rendered impossible. Referring to the Buluwayo rail- 
way, Mr. Rhodes said this was the keyhole of Africa, and would not 
be sold even to the Cape.” Itis understood that Mr. Rhodes is ask- 
ing the Imperial Government to pledge the Imperial credit for the 
construction of the Tanganyika railway, and it is asserted that the 
same Ministers who deride British capitalists desiring to construct 
railways in China, where magnificent markets are only awaiting 
to be tapped, are ready to promote this wild-cat scheme in Central 
Africa, where there are neither people nor produce to be carried ! 


During the Fashoda crisis Mr. Rhodes made a very valuable 
speech in Cape Town, a fragment of which was cabled over. We 
reproduce the most important passage textually because it con- 
tains a noteworthy contribution to the history of these times :— 
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“As you are aware, and as I believe we are very nearly at 
war with France, now curiously four years ago; I think it 
is four years ago. Oh yes, it was a year before the raid 
—(laughter)—I always date a thing from that. (Loud laughter 
and cheers.) That was at the time—now this is a curious 
story-—that I was made a Privy Councillor. I was staying 
with Lord Rosebery, and we were talking about many things. 
Now, this is a very interesting story. I said, I believe the 
risk to the world was through the delay of the people getting up 
from Uganda, the French getting across and cutting in between 
Khartoum and Uganda; and he said, ‘ All I can say is that if they 
do that, that is a question I would fight upon.’ We will follow 
that story. About a week or fortnight afterwards the French 
Ambassador, Baron de Courcel, said he would like to see me, 
and I went and saw him, and he was exceedingly civil, and we 
‘got talking upon various questions, and he said, ‘Now, what do 
you think is the risk in the world?’ I said, ‘I think the risk 
in the world is your going on to the Nile either from the east 
or west.’ And he said, ‘What would England do?’ and I said, 
‘I am sure she would fight.” (Hear, hear, and cheers.) He 
said, ‘Why do you think that?’ I said, ‘Because Lord Rose- 
bery told me so two days ago, and he represents the Liberals, 
and if the Conservatives were in they would be worse.’ Now, 
why did I tell you that story? I said it to show that the 
French are perfectly well aware that Marchand is not on the 
Nile without plenty of warning to the French Government. If 
I, as an outsider, was privileged to know that, and told the 
French Ambassador, you may be sure they were told that by 
the English Government four years ago. Well, the French people 
knew that their Government was warned four years ago that if 
they went and occupied the Nile between Khartoum and Uganda, 
England would make it a fighting question. I may finish my 
story by saying that I told Lord Rosebery afterwards that I had 
told the French Ambassador this, and he said he was glad. He 
said, ‘I am glad you let them know that that was my feeling 
as the Liberal Prime Minister. I am not sure the French 
people are aware how strongly their Government was informed 
that the occupation of the Nile was an unfriendly act to 
England, and how strongly their Government was informed of 
that four years ago. Sir Edward Grey stated this in the House of 
Commons six montus later, and I say, with all humility, it hap- 
pened to pass. I mention this to show that our Government has 
not been left in this matter, but continually warned the French 


Government that it would be an unfriendly act—the occupation of 
the Nile.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Coleridge's Attack. 


To THE Eprror or “THe NationaL Review.” 
Sir, 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge having sent me a marked copy of Tue 
Narionat Review for December, 1898, which contains his article entitled 
“Lord Lister’s Anodyne to Public Conscience,” 1 conclude that he invites 
my criticism. Although I do not think that any intelligent reader could 
be influenced in favour of the cause which Mr. Coleridge advocates by his 
attack upon a person whom all humanity honours as one of its greatest 
benefactors, and although it is unnecessary to defend from a charge of 
cruelty such humane and careful experimenters as those whom Mr. Coleridge 
has specially singled out for vilification, there is one point which ought, 
perhaps, not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, the reference, namely, to 
Claude Bernard’s opinion as to the result of morphia administration. It 
is well-known to physiologists that Bernard in the paragraph quoted by 
Mr. Coleridge states that after a dose of five centigrammes of morphia 
‘‘Panimal reste encore sensible,” “il sent la douleur.” But, in the first place, it 
may be pointed out that Bernard used the term “sensibility ” in the sense 
of “ irritability ” or faculty of responding to stimuli, as is evidenced by 
the example he gives, viz., the closing of the eyelids on touching the cornea. 
As the late Dr. James Ross showed, it was by a similar ambiguous use of 
the word “sensibility” that the late Mr. G. H. Lewes came to the con- 
clusion that the spinal cord possesses consciousness. The fact that an 
animal narcotized by morphia exhibits certain reactions in response to 
stimulation, is no more evidence of the existence of conscious sensibility 
than is the fact that the legs of a patient whose spinal cord is crushed 
may move when the feet are tickled, without the patient himself being 
aware either of the tickling or of the resulting movements ; nor than the 
writhing of a newt’s tail when severed from the trunk; nor than the 
movements of a sensitive plant when irritated. No fact is better established 
in physiology than that consciousness is dependent upon the brain and 
upon the brain alone, and all anesthetics, morphia included, have this in 
common, that they first lessen and ultimately completely abolish the 
functional activity of this organ. That actions which depend, not on the 
brain, but on the lower nerve centres may still continue to show themselves 
in response to stimulation after the administration of morphia and of other 
anesthetics, is well-known ; but such actions are no evidence of sensation, 
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Mr. Coleridge must have amongst his acquaintance some at least who 
have experienced in their own persons the anodyne effects of morphia. 
Every medical man, every nurse, every person who has had to watch the 
progress of a painful disease is familiar with the instant and complete 
relief from pain which is afforded by a dose of morphia not one-fiftieth the 
relative amount which physiologists are in the habit of administering to 
dogs as an anesthetic. Whether or not Bernard really meant by the 
statement which Mr. Coleridge has quoted that such animals are capable 
of feeling pain in the ordinary sense of the word, I am not prepared to say ; 
but even if he did mean to convey this impression, it is a mere statement 
of opinion and not one of fact, and is outweighed by the universal ex- 
perience of the medical profession and of large numbers of the laity. It is 
surely evidence of a singularly weak case that Mr. Coleridge has selected 
as experiments of a peculiarly revolting character those in which the 
animals are absolutely deprived of all consciousness of sensation by the 
employment of a drug, than which no better or more complete anesthetic 
exists, 

I remain, sir, 

Yours obediently, 
K. A Scuarer. 
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